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INDEX TO GKOTE'S PLATO. 



ABSOLUTE. 

A. 

Absolute and relative, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n. ; of 
Xenophanes, 19; of Parmenides, 
21-26, 69 ; agrees with Kant's, 22 ; 
of Herakleitus, 30 ; and Par- 
menides opposed, 38; of Anaxa- 
goras, homoeomeries, 61 n. ; of 
Demokritus, 74, 84 ; of Zeno, 98, 
105 ; Gorgias the Leon tine reasoned 
against, as ens or entia, 107 ; and 
relative, antithetised by Plato in 
regard to the beautiful, 386 ; Plato's 
argument against, ii. 417, 439; 
to Plato the only real, 604 ; an ob- 
jective, impossible, 510 w., 514 n. ; 
see Belative, 

Abstract, dialectic deals with, rhe- 
toric with concrete, i. 384, 385; 
and concrete aggregates, ih. ; terms, 
debates about meaning, ii. 284- 
285 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284 ; and concrete, dif- 
ference not conspicuous in Plato's 
time, 441. 

Academy, the, i. 122 ; decorations, 
137 n. ;r Platonic school removed, 
87 B.C., 133 n. ; library founded for 
use of inmates and special visitors, 
147; Cicero on n^ative vein of, 
iii. 486 n. 

AoHiLLEUS, and the tortoise, i. 100 ; 
preferred by Hippias to Odysseus, 
388. 

Acoustics, to be studied by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
iii. 100. 

Actual and potential, Aristotle's dis- 
tinction, ii. 344, iii. 494. 

'Afiuc^fuiTo, iii. 396, 398. 

^LiAN, i. 417 n. 

^BCHiKES, SoKBATiouB, dialogues of, 
iii. 467, 469 n., 470, 567 n.; 
Lysias* oration against, 467. 



ALKIBIAD^S. 

^scuLAPius, belief in, ii. 195 n. 
-^THiops, iii. 551. 
Affirmative, see Negative, 
Aggregate, see Whole. 
Albo>s, meaning, ii. 39 n. 

Atcr^o-if, relation to fViffTiJ/Diiy, ,ii. 
375 n,; conceptions of Aristotle 
and Plato compared, ib. ; connected 
by Plato with dtWo), iii. 264 n. 
see Sense, 

'AxoXacrta, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

'AX^^cta, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, on 
Chance, iii. 498 n, 

Alexandrian Museum founded as a 
copy of the Platonic and Aristotelic 
ftova-ela at Athens, i. 146; date 
of foundation, 149 ; Demetrius 
Phalereus chief agent in its esta- 
blishment, tb.; its contents, 143; 
rapid accumulation of books, 144 ; 
under charge of Aristophanes, 142; 
contained Plato's works before time 
of Aristophanes, ib,; editions of 
Plato issued, 165 ; its authority 
followed by ancient critics, 166, 
168. 

Alexis, ii. 606 n. 

Alkibiad^s, when young, frequented 
Sokrates' society, i. 362 ; attach- 
ment of Sokrates to, ii. 214; fit- 
ness as ideal in Alktbiadea J. and 
77., i. 352; see Alkibiade$ I. and 
77. and Symposion. 

Alhibiadta I. and II., different 
critical opinions, i. 348 ; date, 
176, 178-80, 353; authenticity, 
175-6, 179, 331 n., 348 ; prolixity, 
357; circumstances and interlocu- 
tors, 331 ; fitness of historical Alki- 
biadgs for ideal, 352; no bearing 
on the historical AlkibiadSs, 351 n. ; 
the Platonic picture an ideal, 353 ; 
illustrates Sokratico-Platonic me- 
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ALLEGOBICAL. 

thod in negative and positive as- 
pect, 337 ; actual and anticipated 
effects •£ dialectic, 341 ; analogy 
with XenophonUc dialogues, 351, 
860; Alkibiad^ as Athenian ad- 
viser, 332; advises on war and 
peace, his standard the just and 
unjust, 333; whence kuowledge of 
it, 335 ; from the multitude, their 
judgment worthless, ih. ; the expe- 
dient and inexpedient substituted, 
336; the just identified with the 
good, honourable, expedient, 337 ; 
ignorance of Athenian statesmen, 
eulogy of Spartan and Persian 
kings, 338; Alkibiadgs must be- 
come good — for what end and how, 
339; confesses his ignorance, 340; 
will never leave Sokrates, 342 ; 
Delphian maxim — the mind the 
self, 341; self-knowledge, from 
looking into other minds — is tem- 
perance, 342 ; situation in Second, 
343 ; danger of prayer for mis- 
chievous gifts — most men unwise, 
%b,\ instances of injurious gifts — 
mischiefs of ignorance, 344 ; depend 
on the subject-matter, 345; few 
wise public counsellors, why called 
wise, %b. ; special accomplishments 
often hurtful, if no knowledge of 
the good, 346 ; Sokrates on prayer 
and sacrifice, 347; Sokrates' pur- 
pose, to humble presumptuous 
youths, 351 ; his mission against 
false persuasion of knowledge, 355 ; 
his positive solutions illusory, 357-8 ; 
opinion embraces all varieties of 
knowledge save of the good, 361; 
the good, how known — unsolved, 
362. 

Allegorical interpretation of poets, 
ii. 57 ; see Mythe, 

'AXiwrta, the Good, ii. 557 w.; not 
identical with pleasure, 572, 596; 
and pleasure included in Hedonists' 
end, 597; is a negative condition 
intermediate between pleasure and 
pain, iii. 112. 

Amabile' primum, i. 512, 522; ap- 
proximates to Idea of Good, 523 ; 
the Good, 525; compared with 
Aristotle's prima amicUia, ib. 



ANAXIMANDEB. 

'AfULprrifiaTOf iii. 396, 398. 

Amazoks, iii. 225. 

Ana of philosophers, iii. 508 n. 

Analogical and generic wholes, i. 
379, 524 n., ii. 584. 

Analogy, Aristotle first distinguished 
Ofioawfia, avvcivvfiOf and kot dvO" 
\oyiav, ii. 303 n, ; see Metaphor, 

AvafAvrjais different from fjonifajy ii. 
568 n. ; see Reminiscence, 

^Ava6vfAiaa-is, i. 36 n. 

Anaxagobas, chiefly physical, i. 50 ; 
physics, 51 ; homoeomeries, 50, 54, 
57-9, 61 n. ; essential intermixture 
of Demokritean atoms analogous, 
82 n. ; denied generation and 
destruction, 50 ; and simple bodies, 
54 n. ; chaos, 51, 52 n., 56 ; Nous, 
relation to the homoeomeries, 57-59 ; 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 51 ; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 93; alone pure 
and unmixed, 53 ; immaterial and 
imperaonal, 58 w. ; its two attri- 
butes, to move and to know^ ib, ; 
compared with Herakleitus' trepie- 
Xovy ih. ; Plato's Idea of Good, ii. 
188; represented later as a god, 
i. 56 ; his own view of it, %b,\ 
theory as understood by Sokrates, 
ii. 168, 176, 178 n. ; Hegel on, 
178 n. ; erroneously charg^ with 
inconsistency, i. 58, ii. 169, 183; 
animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 63 ; suggested partly by 
the phenomenon of animal nutri- 
tion, 55 ; air and fire, 53, 54, 58 n. ; 
astronomy, 69 ; his geology, meteor- 
ology, and physiology, 60; his 
heresy, Sokrates on, 284; threatened 
prosecution for impiety, 62 ; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, ii, 177; opposed Empe- 
dokles' theory of sensation, i. 61 ; 
theory of vision, iii. 266 n. ; illu- 
sions of sense, i. 61 n, ; compared 
with Empedokles, 54; relation to 
Anaximander, 66 ; agreement with 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 67 ; influenoe 
on Aristotle, 93. 

Anaximandbb, philosophy, i. 5 ; Infi- 
nite reproduced in chaos of Anaxa- 
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ANAXDfENES. 

goras, 56; relation to Empe- 
dokles, tb, 

Anaxihenes, i. 7. 

Akgleb, definition of, ii. 400. 

Animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53 ; generation, Empe- 
dokles on, 42; Demokritus' re- 
searches in, 78 ; kosmos the copy 
of the 'Avrdfwov, iii. 251, 263 n., 
292; genesis of inferior from de- 
generate man, 281 ; genesis of, 451. 

Annikebis, iii. 558. 

'Avoijra, meaning, ii. 272 n, 

Antalkidas, peace of, iii. 4. 

AnterastfBy see Erastoe, 

^AvBp&iriva, rh, iii. 331 n, 

Antipater, iii. 551. 

Antisthenes, works, iii. 466, 470, 
519 n, ; constant friend of ISokrates, 
507 ; copied manner of Sokrates in 
plainness and rigour, 505, 515 n, ; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476, 
504; and ascetic, 506, 516; did 
not borrow from the Veda, 515 n. ; 
onlv identical predication possible, 
ii. 433, 436, 445 n., 465, iii. 521 ; 
coincidence with Plato, i. 378 «. ; 
refutation of, in Sophistes, ii. 435, 
610 n., iii. 519, 521 ; misconceived 
the function of the copula, ii. 434 ; 
errors due to the then imperfect 
logic, 455 ; fallacies of, i. 548 ; not 
caricatured in Kratyltts, ii. 520 n., 
539 n. ; on pleasure, 609 n. ; com- 
pared with Aristippus, iii. 545 ; an- 
tipathy to Plato, 506, 507 n., 521 ; 
opposed Platonic ideas, 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against Beal- 
ism, 520; qualities non-existent 
without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; dis- 
tinction of simple and complex ob- 
jects, iii. 526 ; simple undefinable, ih.; 
Aristotle on, 528 ; Plato, 527 ; Mill, 
528 n, ; Aristotle on school of, 470 ; 
doctrines developed by Stoics, 554. 

AuTONiNTJS, Marcus, view of death, 
i. 294 n. ; etymologies, ii. 525 n, ; 
Fiu8, compared to Sokrates, 157 «., 
227 n. 

Anytus, hostility to Sophists, ii. 9 ; 
and philosophy generally, 25. 



ABTSTEIDS8. 

"Aneipov, see Infinite, 

Aphorisms of Herakleitus and the 
Pythagoreans, i. 112. 

Aphrodit^, influence very small in 
Platonic state, iii. 225, 389. 

^A<j)poavinj, equivoque, ii. 50. 

Apollo, to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 «., 355, 367 ; 
Xenophon on, 593 ; consulted by 
Xenophon under Sokrates* advice 
566. 

Apology, naturally the first dialogue 
for review, i. 282; authenticity 
173, 175, 281, 294, ii. 198 n.; 
date, i. 178-80, 182, 184, 200; 
Zeno, the Stoic, attracted to Athens 
by perusal of, 289; its genera 
character, 283; is Sokrates' rea 
defence not intentionally altered, 
281 ; testimony to truth of general 
features of Sokrates' character in 
291 n,; differently set forth in 
Kriton, 301 ; Sokrates' mission, to 
combat false persuasion of know- 
ledge, 245, 355 ; influence of public 
beliefs, generated without any osten- 
sible author, 295 ; Sokrates' judg- 
ment on poets, expanded, 459; 
compared with Oorgias, ii. 137 w., 
143; Fhcedon, 196; Kleitophon, 
iii. 21 ; Antigone of Sophokles, i. 
301 n. 

Appetite subordinated by Plato and 
Aristotle to reason and duty, iii. 
233 ; soul, 273 ; analogous to crafts- 
men in state, 65. 

X. PRIORI, Plato's dogmas are, i. 
270 ; reasonings, Plato differs from 
modems, ii. 20 ; element of cogni- 
tion, 328. 

Archelaus of Macedonia, ii. 98, 107 
w., 109, 110. 

Archilochus censured by Hera- 
kleitus, i. 27. 

'Ap€T^, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

ArAtIj, iii. 551. 

Argos, bad basis of government, iii. 
339. 

Argumenta ad hominem, i. 102. 

Aristeides, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434 ; 
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ABI8TIPPU8. 

reply to Oorgias, ii. 147 «., iii. 
599 n, ; belief in dreams, ii. 356 n. 

Abistippus, works, iii. 466, 470 ; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476; 
discourse of Sokrates with, 530 ; 
the choice of Herakles, 532 ; Sokra- 
tes on the Good and Beautiful, 539 ; 
good is relative to human beings 
and wants, 541; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 335 n., iii. 563, 559 ; 
the just and honourable, by law, 
not nature, 553 ; prudence, a good 
from its consequent pleasures, 552 ; 
acted on Sokrates' advice, 543, 555, 
557; aspiration for self-mastery, 
543; ethical theory, 550, 557 n.; 
compared with Diogenes and Anti- 
sthenes, 645 ; developed by Epi- 
kurus, 554; scheme of life, 536, 
644 ; Horace's analogous, 548 n, ; 
pleasure a generation, ii. 597 n. ; 
communism of wives, iii. 544 ; con- 
tempt for geometry and physics, 
642, 548 ; taught as a Sophist, 
649 ; intercourse with Dionysius, 
ib, ; antipathy to Xenophon, 537 n, 

Abistogbiton, ii. 209 n, 

Abistophanbs, the Euthyphron a 
retort against, i. 315 ; connects 
idea of immorality with free 
thought, iii. 194; Sokrates in the 
NubeSf 259 ; function of poet, 336 
n. ; Nuhes analogous to Plato's 
Leges, 306; Flespce, 328 w. ; AveSy 
359 n. 

Abistophanes ypafjLfiariKoSf librarian 
at Alexandria, i, 142 ; labours, ib, 
n. ; first to arrange Platonic canon, 
155 ; catalogue of Plato trustworthy, 
154 ; division of Plato into trilogies, 
141 ; principle followed by Thra- 
eyllus, 164, 168. 

Abistotlb and Plato represent pure 
Hellenic philosophy, i. xii; St. 
Jerome on, xiii ; MSS., 138, 151 ; 
Arabic translation, iii. 241 n. ; 
zoological works, ii. 269 n. ; lost 
Dialogues, i. 130 n.; different in 
form from Plato's, 226 n. ; style, 
277 ; no uniform consistency, 211 
n. ; relation to predecessors, 88, 
95 ; importance of his information 



ABISTOTLE. 

about early Greek philosophy, 88 ; 
as historian, misled by his own con- 
ceptions, 25 n. ; contrasts " human 
wisdom " with primitive theology, 
3 n, ; treatment of his predecessors 
compared by Bacon to conduct of a 
Sultan, 88 n. ; blames Ionic phi- 
losophy for attending to material 
cause alone, 91; abstractions of, 
compared with lonians, 90; erro- 
neously identified heat with Par- 
menides' ens, 25 n. ; on Zeno's 
arguments, 98 ; on Anaxagorean 
homoeomeries, 54 n. ; charges 
Anaxagoras with inconsistency, 68 ; 
relation to Empedokles and Anaxa- 
goras, 93 ; approves of fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 
n. ; Demokritus often mentioned in, 
iii. 385 n. ; blames Demokritus for 
omitting final causes, i. 76; on 
flux of Herakleitus, ii. 364 n. ; 
accused of substituting physical 
for mental causes, 177 ; cavLse, 
difference from Plato, 184 ; contro- 
versy with Megaiics about Power, 
iii. 490; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; Megarics defended by Hobbes, 
498; Aristotle's arguments not 
valid, 491-3 ; himself concedes the 
doctrine, 494 w. ; distinction of 
actual and potential, ii. 344, iii. 
494 ; graduation of causes, 497 ; 
motion, coincides nearly with Dio- 
dSrus Kronus, 501; and Hobbes, 
ib. ; chance, 497 ; physics retro- 
graded with, i. 92 n. ; sphericity of 
kosmos, 26 n., iii. 253 n. ; Demi- 
urgus little noticed in, 284 ; Plato's 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
270 n.; espoused and enlarged 
astronomical theory of Eudoxus, i. 
125 n, ; reason of the kosmos, differ- 
ent from Sokrates' conception, ii. 
178 n. ; on Eudoxus, 594 n., 598 
n. ; time, 311 ; friend of Ptolemy 
Soter, i. 147 ; pupil of Plato, 128 ; 
opposition during Plato's lifetime, 
230 n, ; mode of alluding to Plato, 
ii. 397 n. ; on Plato's lectures, i. 
217; on poetical vein in Plato, i. 
213, iii. 284 n,; Plato's tendency 
to found arguments on metaphor. 
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ARISTOTLE. 

ii. Ill n. ; ontology substratum for 
phonomenology, i. 25 n. ; philoso- 
phia prima, 229 n., ii. 443 n., 601 ; 
materia prima, i. 75 ; view of logic 
of a science, different from Plato's, 
229 n, ; on Plato's ideas, 218, 230 
n., 523, 524 n., ii. 187 w., 271 w., 
272 n., 273 n., 274 w.,284, 285, 459, 
586 n., iii. 242 w., 475 n. ; generic 
and analogical acrgregates, i. 524, ii. 
684 n. ; Sophistes an approximation 
to Aristotle's view, 461 ; definition of 
ens, 443 n., 456 n, ; on the different, 
451 n. ; partly successful in fitting 
on the ideas to facts of sense, 286 ; 
percept prior to the percipient, 283 
». ; conception of ata-Brja-is, 375 n. ; 
Plato's theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; 
Plato's doctrine of naming, ii. 502 
»., 510 71., 543 n. ; etymologies, 
518 n,, 524 «., 525 n. ; no analysis 
or classification of propositions be- 
fore, 434 ; propositions, some true, 
others false, assumed, 463 ; defini- 
tion of simple objects, iii. 628 ; on 
only identical predication possible, 
622, 525 ; more careful than Plato 
in distinguishing equivoques, i. 
600, ii. 60 n. ; equivocal meaning 
of know, i. 646 ; indeterminate pre- 
dicates Ens, Unum, Idem, &c., ii. 
302 ; first to attempt classification 
of fallacies, i. 545; De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, 555; first distinguished 
Sfiotwfia, awanntfjiaf and kot dvaXo" 
yiav, ii. 303 n, ; two methods, coin- 
cide with Thrasyllus* classification, 
i. 233 ; basis of dialectic, iii. 487 n, ; 
negative method, its necessity as a 
condition of reasoned truth, i. 244 
n, ; distinct aptitudes required for 
dialectic, 385 ; on dissenting func- 
tion of dialectic, 402 n. ; distinction 
of dialectic and eristic, 554 n, ; pre- 
cepts for debate, ii. 299 w. ; Rhetoric, 
260; on Menexenus, iii. 9 n., 12 
n, ; distinction of ends, ii. 593 n, ; 
good the object of imiversal desire, 
691 n. ; threefold division of good, 
iii. 459; no common end among 
established vofxifAa, ii. 498 n. ; com- 
bats Sokrates' thesis in Memorabilia 
and Hippias Minor, i. 399 ; lying 
not justifiable, ii. 606 ; meanings of 



ARlbTOTLE. 

justice, iii. 129 ; meaning of <^v(r», 
ii. 511 w. ; on opposition of natural 
and legal justice, 114 n. ; nature, 
iii. 418 n, ; on Law, i. 424 w. ; 
theory of politics to resist King 
Nomos, 264 ; on virtue is know- 
ledge, 400 n., ii. 62 n. ; divine in- 
spiration, i. 461 n. ; a-o<f}ia and 
(jypovria-is, 451 n. ; on t6 dbiKtiv 
$eKTiov Tov dbiKcla-Baij ii. 106 n. ; 
treatment of courage and tempe- 
rance, compared with Plato's, i. 500 ; 
derivation of <r(a(f>po(rvvr}, ii. 618 
n. ; on pleasure, 602 n., 606 n. ; 
pleasure not a generation, 597 n. ; 
painless pleasures of geometry, 
575, 607 n. ; on intense pleasures, 
596 n. ; on Antisthenes, 467 n. ; 
school of Antisthenes, iii. 470; on 
friendship, i. 518 ; prima amicitia, 
compared with Sokrates' amdbile 
primum, 525 ; on Plato's reminis- 
cence, ii. 20 n. ; immortality of 
soul, 197 ». ; relation of body to 
soul, 609 n. ; on function of lungs, 
iii. 273 n. ; liver, 287 n. ; Plato's 
physiology and pathology compared 
with, 289; definition of sophist, i. 
542; equally with Sophists, laid 
claim to universal knowledge, ii. 
432 ; on Homo mensura, 330 n., 
337 n., 341 n., 342 n., 359 n., 363 ; 
cites from the Protagoras, 62 n. ; 
category of relation, 337 n. ; the 
Axioms of Mathematics, i. 229 n, ; 
ethics and politics treated apart, 
iii. 166; three ends of ]K)litical 
constructor, 357 n. ; education com- 
bined with polity, 169, 214 ; on 
principle that every citizen belongs 
to the city, 215, 217 n. ; training 
of Spartan women, 216 ; views on 
teaching, ii. 260 n,; chorus of 
elders only criticise, iii. 327 n. ; 
importance of music in education, 
178 n.y 335 ; ethical and emotional 
efiFects conveyed by sense of hear- 
ing, 336 n. ; implication of intelli- 
gence and emotion, ii. 594 ; view 
of tragic poetry, iii. 347 n. ; Plato's 
ideal state, 166 n. ; it is two states, 
213; objection valid against his 
own ideal, 214 n. ; the Demos ad- 
juncts, not membei-s of state, 212 ; 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Plato's state impossible, in what 
sense true, 218; democracy and 
monarchy not mother-polities, 341 
n. ; oligarchical character of Plato's 
second idM^ 363 n, ; idSdl of cha- 
racter, diflferent from Spartan, 210 ; 
differs from Plato on slavery, 373 
n. ; land of citizens, 356 n. ; num- 
ber of citizens limited, 226-9, 356 
n. ; communism, 217 n.; Plato's 
family restrictions, 358 n. ; on 
marriage, 217, 226-9; on infanti- 
cide, 231 ; recognised Malthus' law 
of population, 330; allusions to 
LegeSf 301 w., 462 ; prayer and 
sacrifice, 425. 

AsiTflMETio, Pythagorean, i. 16 ; mo- 
dern application of their principle, 
10 n.; subject of Plato's lectures, 
219 n. ; twofold, ii. 578, 615 ; to be 
studied, iii. 453 ; awakening power 
of, 97, 98 ; value of, 359 n., 382 ; 
acoustics to be studied by relations 
and theories of, 100; proportionals, 
252 n., 453; its axioms from in- 
duction, 383 n, ; Mill on assumption 
in axioms of, ii. 616 n, 

Abt, the supreme, is philosophy, i. 
450, 451 ; disparaged by Plato, ii. 
130; relation to science, 249 n., 
253, 365, 478 ; relation to morality, 
see Education, Poetry, 

Abcetio life of philosopher, 11. 164 ; 
Pythagoreans, 610 n, ; Orphics, ib,; 
Cynics, iii. 506, 513; Diogenes 
compared with Indian Gymnoso- 
phistsand Selli, 513, 515 n., 518 n. ; 
Indian Gymnosophists, antiquity 
of, 514 n. ; Selli, 518 n. 

AsPASiA, iii. 2, 465, 567 n. 

Association of ideas, i. 295 n. ; Plato's 
statement of general law of, 522 ; 
Aristotle, tb, n. ; Straton on, ii. 
376 n. 

AsT, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
173 ; admits only fourteen, 175 ; on 
Apology, 294; Laches, 481; Hip-- 
piaa Major, 364 n. ; Kratylus, ii. 
527 n. ; MeneacentM, ilL 12 n. ; 
TimcBus, 284 n, ; Leges, 461, 464. 

AsTBONOMT, ancient, i. 4 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, 59; modern, doctrine of 



ATOMS. 

aerolithes anticipated by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 67 n. ; first systematic 
Greek hypothesis propounded by 
Eudoxus, 124 n, ; Planets, meaning 
in Plato's age, iiL 384 n,, 452; 
Demokritus' idea of motions of, 
385 n. ; Plato's idea of motions of, 
1*6.; Sokrates avoided, i.248 ; Plato's, 
relation to theory of Eudoxus, 124 n.; 
theological view of, iii. 451 ; advan- 
tages of this view, 454; object of 
instruction in, 384 ; must be 
studied by ideal figures, not obser- 
vation, 99. 

Atheist, loose use of term, iii. 
412 w. 

Athenians, proceedings of Sokrates 
repugnant to, i. 193^, 258 ; states- 
men, ignorance of, 338, ii. 135 ; 
characteristics of, i. 449 ; customs 
of, ii. 230 n, ; intellect predominant 
in, iii. 64 ; Plato's idM of charac- 
ter, 175, 178; ancient, citizens of 
Plato's state identified with, 295 ; 
general coincidence of Platonic and 
Attic law, 394, 405 n., 433, 436, 
460, 599 n. ; taxes of, 599 «. 

Athens, less intolerance at^ than else- 
where, ii. 493, iii. 426 ; lauded, 5, 
9n.; by Xenophon, 594; funeral 
harangues at, 1-5 ; hatred to 
/Sap/Sapoi, 6 n. ; and Persia com- 
pared, 341 ; excess of liberty at^ 
ib,; change for worse at, after 
Persian invasion, 343 ; contrast in 
Demosthenes and Menexentis, 344 n., 
348; Plato's aversion to dramatic 
poetry at, 346; peculiar to him- 
self, 347 ; Aristotle differs, ib, n, ; 
Plato's ideal compared with, 460 ; 
secession of philosophers from, 
466 n. 

Atlantic, unnavigable, the belief in 
Plato's age, iii. 299. 

Atlantis, iii. 243; description of, 
297 ; corruption and wickedness of 
people, 298 ; address of Zeus, ib, ; 
submergence, 299. 

Atoms, atomic theory, i. 68 ; relation 
to Eleatics, 69; of Demokritus, 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72; 
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AITIKUS. 

generate qualities by movements 
and combinatioDS, ib., 73 ; possess 
inherent force, 76 ; not really objects 
of sense, 16 n,; essentially separate 
from each other, 74 ; yet analogous 
to the homceomeries of Anaxagoras, 
82 n, ; different from Platonic Idea 
and Aristotle's materia prima, 75 ; 
mental, 78; thought produced by 
influx of, 83. 

Attikus, iii. 270 n. 

AuGUSTiNB, St., ii. 519 n. 

Austin, meaning of Law, i. 425 n, 

Authobity, early appearance in 
Greece of a few freethiukei's, i. 255 ; 
multiplicity of individual authori- 
ties characteristic of Greek philo- 
sophy, 87; distlDguished them 
from contemporary nations, 93; 
advantages, t6. ; influence of, on 
most men, 250-3, 264, 295, ii. 107, 
iii. 381; Aristophanes connects 
idea of immorality with free thought, 
194; fi-eedom of thought essential 
to philosophy, i. 254, 266 n., ii. 
143, 362 n. ; the basis of dialectic, 
356, 513, 555 n, ; all exposition an 
assemblage of individual judgments, 
349; belief on, relation to Homo 
mensura, 352, 353, 509; Sokrates 
asserts right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason, i. 257, 295, 
308, ii. 2 ; individual reason autho- 
ritative to each, i. 304; Plato on 
difficulty of resisting, 264 n, ; com- 
bated by Plato, 269 n, ; Plato's dis- 
sent from established religious doc- 
trine, iii. 189, 191 ; danger of oue 
who dissents from the public, ii. 
134, 139, 141 ; dignity and inde- 
pendence of philosophic dissenter, 
upheld, 151; individual reason 
worthless, Uerakleitus, i. 35; of 
public judgment, nothing, of expert, 
everything, 298, 307; different 
view, 319 n. ; Sokrates does not 
name, but himself acts as, expert, 
308 ; appeal to, suppressed in Aca- 
demic sect, 239 ; £piktetus on, 
259 n. ; Cicero, 240, 255 n. ; Bishop 
Huet, 265 n. ; Council of Trent, 
261 n.; Dr. Yaughan, iii. 410 n.; 
see Orthodoxy. 



beautiful. 

Ayebboism, ii. 275 n. 

Axiohata media, ii. 259, 588. 

Axioms of Mathematics, Aristotle's 
view, i. 229 n. ; of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, from induction, ii. 616 n,, 
iii. 383 n. 

B. 

Bacon, importance of negative method, 
i. 244w., 257; on doubt, 266 w.; 
misrepresents Aristotle's treatment 
of his predecessors, 88 n, ; contrasts 
Plato and Aristotle with Pre-So- 
kratic philosophy, 91 n. ; IdcHa, 551 $ 
anticipation of nature, 552 n. ; rela- 
tivity of mental and sensational 
processes, ii. 331 ; axiomata media, 
259, 588. 

Badham, Db., on Philebus, ii. 584 n.t 
600 n., 609 n., 612 w., 616 n. 

Bain, Pbof., on the Beautiful, i. 382 n.; 
the Tender Emotion, 519 n. ; law 
of mental association, 523 n. ; ana- 
lysis of Belief, 551 ; reciprocity of 
regard indispensable to society, ii. 
84 w. ; relativity of knowledge, 
333 n. ; on pleasures, 603 n. 

Batteux, iii. 257 n. 

Bayle, iii. 261. 

Beautiful, the, as translation of rh 
KoXdi/, i. 38 L n. ; Hippias' lectures 
at Sparta on, 370 ; what is, 371 ; 
instances given, 372 ; gold makes 
all things beautiful, 373 ; not the 
becoming or the pro H table, 375, 
382 n. ; a variety of the pleasur- 
able, 376 ; inadmissible, 377, 378 ; 
Dugald Stewart, Mill, and Bain on, 
382 n. ; Plato's antithesis of relative 
and absolute, 386; difi'erence of 
Sokrates and Plato, ib. ; as object 
of attachment, 526; aspect of 
physical, awakens reminiscence of 
Ideas, ii. 199, 209, 219; Greek 
sentiment towards youths, 208 ; 
stimulus to mental procreation, 
209, 211, 223j different view, 
FJuedon, TTieastetuSf Sophistea, Be* 
public, 224 ; exaltation of Eros in 
a few, love of beauty in genere^ 
212, 221 ; love of, excited by mu- 
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BECKMANK. 

sical training, iii. 54 ; and the good, 
ii. 210 w. ; Idea of, exclusively pre- 
sented in Symposion, 223; dis- 
course of Sokrates with Aristippus, 
iii. 539. 

Beokmann, book-censors, iii. 410 r?. 

Belief, Prof. Bain's analysis, i. 551 ; 
causes of, variable, ii. 360 ; always 
relative to the believer's mind, 508, 
513 ; seniiments of disbelief and, 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512; and 
conjecture, two grades of opinion, 
iii. 93 ; Plato's canon of, 259. 

Bentham, meaning of Law, i. 425 n. 

Bebkeley, theory of, iii. 271 n. ; im- 
plication of subject and olject, ii. 
33271. ; his use of sensation, 375 n, 

BiON, on Plato's doctrine of reminis- 
cence, ii. 19 n, 

BXaaxprifiLa, iii. 380 n. 

Body, animal bodies purer than air 
or earth, Anaxagoras' doctrine, i. 
53; Plato's antithesis of soul to, 
ii. 159; soul prior to and more 
powerful than, iii. 417, 449, 450 ; 
relation of mind to organs of, ii. 
370 ; Aristotle, 609 n. ; Monboddo, 
iii. 417 w. ; discredit of, in Phcedon, 
ii. 198; life a struggle l^etween 
soul and, 161, 164, iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
derivation of <rS>iia, ii. 518 n.\ alone 
reflects beauty of ideal world, 199, 
209, 219; Ideas gained through 
bodily senses, 199 ; of kosmos, iii. 
253; genesis of, 451; Demiurgus 
prepares for man's construction, 
places a soul in each star, 263; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262; generated gods 
fabricate cranium as miniature of 
kosmos with rational soul rotating 
within, 263 ; generated gods mount 
cranium on a tall body, 264 ; 
genesis of women and inferior ani- 
mals from degenerate man, 281 ; 
this degeneracy originally intended, 
292 ; organs of sense, 265 ; vision, 

. sleep, dreams, t6. ; sleep, doc- 
trine of Herakleitus, i. 35; prin- 
cipal advantages of sight and 

• hearing, iii. 266 ; each part of the 



CAIiENDAB. 

soul is at once material and mental^ 
285; thoracic soul, function of 
heart and lungs, 273 ; Empedokles' 
belief as to the movement of the 
blood, i. 45 ; Empedokles illustrated 
respiration by klepsydra, ib. n. ; 
abdominal soul, function of liver, 
iii. 273, 287; seat of prophetic 
agency, 274; function of spleen, 
275 ; object of length of intestinal 
canal, ib, ; bone, flesh, marrow, 
nails, mouth, teeth, 276; general 
survey of diseases, 277 ; diseases of 
mind from, 278 ; intense pleasures 
belong to distempered, ii. 574, 611 ; 
preservative and healing agencies, iii. 
279 ; training should be simple, 54. 

Boeckh, on Minos and Hipparchus^ 
i. 208 n., 426 ; Kleitophon, iii. 19 
w. ; Timceus, 252 w., 255 n., 257 n., 
269 n.; Leges, 301 w., 385 n.; 
Epinomis, 454 ; Xenophon's finan- 
cial schemes, 598 n. 

Boethius, on Plato's reminiscence, ii. 
20 n. 

BoHME, lingua Adamica, ii. 540 n. 

Boibsieb, Gaston, on Varro's etymo- 
logies, ii. 528 n. ; influence of belief 
on practice, iii. 612 n, 

BoNiTZ, on ThecetetuSy ii. 395 w. 

Books, writing as an art, ii. 233 ; is 
it teachable by system? 234 ; worth- 
less for teaching, i. 467, ii. 2 n., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 656 n. ; 
may remind, 257, 260 ; censorship, 
iii. 410 n, ; ancient bookselling, i. 
147 n., 150 n. ; ancient libraries, 
official MSS., 163 w. ; making copies, 
152 n. ; forgeries of books, 155 n. 

Bbandis, on Parmenides, ii. 296 n, 

Bbown, on power, iii. 493 n. 

Bbysok, dialogues, iii. 466 n. 

Buddhism, i. 249 n. 

BuFFON, iii. 260 w. 

BuTLEB, Bp., iii. 194 n, 

0. 

Cabanis, iii. 524. 

Calendab, ancients', iii. 355 n. 
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CAMPBELL. 

Campbell, Dr. Geobge, ii. 611 w. 

Campbell, Pbof. Lewis, on TTiecetetus^ 
ii. 320 n., 321 n., 356 w., 368 n. ; 
advance of modem experimental 
science, 365 n. 

Canon of Plato, ancient discussions, 
i. 132; works in Alexandrine library 
at the time of Eallimachus, 144 ; 
probability of being in Alexandrine 
library at formation, 151 ; editions 
from Alexandrine library, 164; 
spurious works possibly in other 
libraries, 155; Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, first arranged Platonic 
canon, ib, ; in trilogies, 141 ; indi- 
cated by Plato himself, 195 ; cata- 
logue by Aristophanes tnistworthy, 
154 ; ten dialogues rejected by ail 
ancient critics, following Alexan- 
drine authorities, 166 ; Thrasyllus 
follows Aristophanes' classification, 
164, 168 ; Tetralogies, 141 n. ; not 
the order established by Plato, 206 
n. ; his classification, 158 ; its prin- 
ciple, 163 n. ; division into dramatic 
and diegematic, 156; incongruity 
of divisions, 163 ; classification, de- 
fective but useful — dialogues of 
Search, of Exposition, 232 ; erro- 
neously applied, 235 ; the scheme, 
when its principles correctly applied, 
236 ; sub-classes reco^ised, 237 ; co- 
incides with Aristotle s two methods, 
Dialectic, Demonstrative, 233 ; Thra- 
syllus did not doubt Bijoparchus^ 
166 w. ; authority acknowledged till 
16th century, 170; more trust- 
worthy than modem critics, 168, 
206 ; Dic^enes Laertius, 160 w., 
162 ; Serranus, 171 ; FJioedrus con- 
sidered by Tennemann keynote of 
series, 172 ; Schleiermacher, ih, ; 
proofs slender, 186, 195 ; includes 
a preconceived scheme and an order 
of interdependence, 187; assump- 
tions as to Fhcedms inadmissible, 
188 ; his reasons internal, 189, 208, 
iii. 461 ; Phcedon, the first dialc^e 
disallowed upon internal grounds, i. 
157; considered spurious by Pa- 
nsetius the Stoic, tb.; no internal 
theory yet established, 189 ; Ast, 
173; admits only fourteen, 175; 



CAUSE. 

Socher, tb, ; Stallbaum, 176 ; K. F. 
Hermann, 177; coincides with Su- 
semihl, 180; principle reasonable, 
192; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher's, 193 ; Ueberw^ attempts 
reconcilement of Schleiermacher 
and Hermann, 182; Steinhart re-: 
jects several, 179; Munk, 181; 
next to Schleiermacher's in ambi- 
tion, 190 ; Trendelenburg, 215 n. ; 
other critics, 186 ; the problem in- 
capable of solution, ib,; few cer- 
tainties or reasonable presumptions 
for fixing date or order of dialogues, 
194 ; positive date of any dialogue 
unknown, 196 ; age of Sokrates in 
a dialogue, of no moment, 190 ; no 
sequence or interdependence of the 
dialogues provable, 191, 279; cir- 
cumstances of Plato's intellectual 
and philosophical development little 
known, 193 n, ; Plato did not write 
till after death of Sokrates, 196, 205, 
316 n, ; proofs, 197 - 204 ; unsafe 
ground of modem theories, 206; 
shown by Schleiermacher, 207; a 
trae theory must recognise Plato's 
varieties and be based on all the 
works in the canon, 210 ; dialc^ues 
may be grouped, 232 ; inconsistency 
no proof of spuriousness, a», 214, 
246, 272 n„ ii. 72 n., 278, 294, 301, 
387, 391, 395 n,, 500, 550, 620, iii. 
20, 165 ; see Dialogues, Epistles, 

Categoby of relation, ii. 337 n. 

Cause, Aristotle blames Demokritus 
for omitting final, i. 76 ; only the 
material attended to by Ionic philo- 
sophy, 91 ; designing cause, 77 n, ; 
Sokrates' intellectual development 
turned on different views as to a 
true, ii. 174 ; first doctrine, rejected, 
167, 175; second principle, op- 
timistic, renounced, 168, 176 ; effi- 
cient and co-efficient, 169, 176; 
third doctrine, assumption of ideas 
as separate entia, 171, 179 ; ideas the 
only trae, 172 ; substitution of 
physical for mental, Anaxagoras, 
Sokrates, Aristotle, Descartes, New- 
ton, 177; tendency to embrace 
logical phantoms as real, 180 n, ; 
no common idea of, 181, 185, 187 
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CAYS. 

n. ; bat common search for, 182; 
Aristotle and Plato differ, 184; 
Plato's formal and finals %b, n. ; 
principal and auxiliary, 481 ; con- 
troversy of Megarics and Aristotle, 
ill. 49(>-6 ; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496; potential as distinguisbed 
from actual, 494; meaning of, 
Hobbes, ib. n., 499 ; regular and ir- 
regular, ii. 184 ; no r^ular sequence 
of antecedent on consequent, doctrine 
of Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, iii. 497 ; 
Aristotle's graduation of, ib, ; Ari- 
stotle's notion of Chance^ tb,; Stoics, 
498 n. ; Aristotle's four, in middle 
ages, ii. 185 n. ; More's Emanative, 
179 n. ; modem inductive theory, 
184; chief point of divei^nce of 
modem schools, 185 n. 

Gave, simile of, iii. 93-95. 

Cavendish, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Chance, of Demokritus and the Epi- 
cureans, i. 76 n. ; Aristotle's notion 
of, iii. 497 ; Theophrastus, 498 n. ; 
Stoics, ib. 

Chaos, Hesiod, i. 4 n. ; Empedokles, 
41, 56; Auaxao:oras, 51, 52 n. ; 
postulated in TimceuSy iii. 248, 
268. 

Charmides, authenticity, i. 175, 501 ; 
date, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 201 ; 
excellent specimen of dialogues of 
search, 492 ; scene and interlocutors, 
482 ; temperance, a kind of sedate- 
ness, objections, i. 483 ; a variety of 
feeling of sbame, refuted, ib, ; doing 
one's own business, refuted, 484; 
iii. 163, 165 ; distinction of rrtoking 
and doiTig, i. 484; self-knowledge, 
ib, ; is impossible, 497 ; no object 
of knowledge distinct from the 
knowledge itself, 485 ; knowledge 
of knowledge impossible, analogies, 
ib, ; all properties relative, &6 ; 
all knowledge relative to some ob- 
ject, ib, ; if cognition of cognition 
possible, yet cognition of non-cogni- 
tion impossible, 487; temperance 
as cognition of cognition and of 



non-cognition, of no avail for hap- 
piness, 488, 490 ; knowledge of good 
and evil contributes most to happi- 
ness, 490; different firom other 
sciences, 498 ; temperance not the 
science of good and evil, 490 ; tem- 
perance undiscovered, but a gpod, 
492 ; compared with Laches^ 498 ; 
Lysis^ 502, 515 n. ; Pciitikus, ii. 
498 ; Republic, iu. 163, 165. 

Chabokdas, iii. 353, 429 n. 

Chinese compared with Pythagorean 
philosophers, iii. 515 n. 

Chbtsifpus, sophisms, iii. 483 n., 
496 ; communism of wives, 544 n. 

Cicebo, on freedom of thought, i. 255 
n. ; state religion alone allowed, iiL 
409 ; De Amicitia compared with 
Lysis, i. 520 ; Plato's reminiscence, 
ii. 20 n. ; immortality of the soul, 
200 n.; pleasure, 609 n. • Me- 
nexenusy iii. 7 n. ; Sokrates con- 
citatio, 23 n. ; proems to laws, 352 
n, ; Stoics, 485 n., 512 ; Academics, 
486 n. ; Megarics, 490 n. 

Classes, fiction as to origin of, iii. 
56 ; see DemoSy State. 

Classification, emotional and scien- 
tific contrasted, ii. 268, 406, 408 n. ; 
conscious and unconscious, 564; 
the feeling of Plato's age respecting, 
403 n., 563 ; dialogues of search a 
lesson in, 388, 399; novelty and 
value of this, 402 ; all particulars 
of equal value, 406 ; tendency to 
omit sub-classes, 469, 560; well 
illustrated in Fhilibus, 467, 562 ; 
but feebly applied, 588; impor- 
tance of founding it on sensible re- 
semblances, 470; Plato's doctrine 
not necessarily connected with that 
of Ideas, 564 ; Plato enlarges Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, 587 ; same prin- 
ciple of, applied to cc^itions and 
pleasures in Fhilebus, 601, 614; 
its valuable principles, 615; of 
sciences as more or less true, dia- 
lectic the standard, 602; of Me- 
garics, over-refined, 407. 

Cletnaebtb, iii. 410 n. 
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CLIMATE. 

CiiiMATE, infiaence of, iii. 359 n, 
GoLENso, Bp., iL 519 n. 

COLLABD, BOYEB, ii. 376 n. 

Colour, Demokritean theory, i. 80; 
defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, true, 
675. 

Comedy, mixed pleasure and pain ex- 
cited, ii. 574 n. ; Plato's aversion 
to Athenian, iii. 346 ; peculiar to 
himself, 347 ; Aristotle differs, tb. n, 

CoMMEBCE, each artisan only one trade, 
iii. 391 ; importation, hy magistrates, 
of what is imperatively necessary 
only, t6. ; Benefit Societies, 429; 
retailers, 47, 391, 431 ; punishment 
for fraud, 432 ; Attic law compared, 
433; Xenophon inexperienced in, 
592 ; admired hy Xenophon, 593 ; 
Metics, 392 ; Xenophon on en- 
couragement of, 595. 

Communism of guardians, iii. 168, 
197, 226 ; necessary to maintenance 
of state, 198, 206 ; peculiarity of 
Plato's, 207 ; Aristotle on, 217 n. ; 
acknowledged impracticahle, 357; 
of wives, opinions of Arititippus, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and Chrysippus, 
544. 

CoMTE, three stages of progress, ii. 184. 

CoNCBETE, its Greek equivalent, i. 
384 n, ; see Abstract, 

CoNDOBCET, iiL 260 n., 286 n. 

Connotation, or essence, to he known 
before accidents and antecedents, 
ii. 12. 

Consciousness, judgment implied in 
every act of, ii. 376 n. ; the facts of, 
not explicable by independent Sub- 
ject and Object, 341. 

CoNTBADicTioN, principle of, in Plato, 
ii. 308; logical maxim of, 452; 
necessity of setting forth counter- 
propositions, 359, 360; contradic- 
tory propositions not possible, iii. 
522 n. 

Contbabies, ten pairs of opposing, 
Pythagorean, i. 15 ; the Pythagorean 
" principiaof existing things," (b, n, ; 



OTNIOS. 

Herakleitus, 31, 32; excluded in 
nothing save the self-existent Idea, 
337 n. 

Copula, logical function of, iii. 525 ; 
misconceived by Antisthenes, ii. 
434, 445 n., 465 »., i. 378 n. 

CoBNUTUB, iii. 482, 488. 

Council, Nocturnal, to conserve the 
original scheme of State, iii. 446, 
448 ; to comprehend and carry out 
the end of the State, 448, 455, 459 ; 
training in Epinomia, 450, 454. 

CouBAGE, what is, i. 473 ; not endur- 
ance, 474 ; is knowledge, ii. 60 ; a 
right estimate of tenible things, i. 
475, ii. 67, 80, iii. 165 ; such in- 
telligence not possessed by pro- 
fessional artists, i. 478 ; the intelli- 
gence of good and evil generally, 
too wide, 476 ; relation to rest of 
virtue, ii. 59, 76 n., iii. 457, 312 
n. ; of philosopher and ordinary 
citizen, different principles, ii. 81 
n, ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; imparted by 
gymnastic, 55; Lcuihes difficulties 
ignored in PcHitikus, ii. 498 ; Plato 
and Aristotle compared, i. 500. 

Cousin, the absolute, ii. 514 n. ; on 
SophisteSy 458 ; Timasus^ iii. 252 n. 

Cbeation out of nothing denied by 
all ancient physical philosophers, i. 
54 ; see Body^ Koamo8, 

Cbime, distinction of damage and in- 
jury, iii. 395, 397-9 ; three causes 
of misguided proceedings, 396; 
purpose of punishment, to heal 
criminals' distemper or deter, »&., 
439 ; sacrilege and high treason the 
gravest, 393 ; see Law-otdministra^ 
tion. 

Cbiticibm, value of, i. 450. 
CuDWOBTH, entities, ii. 282. 

Cynics, origin of name, iii. 505 n. ; 
a aip€(risy 515 n. ; asceticism, 513 ; 
Sokxates' precepts fullest carried 
out by, 515 ; suicide, 517 n, ; co- 
incidence of Hegesias with, 559; 
an order of mendicant friars, 518 ; 
connection with Christian monks. 
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CTBU8. 

ib. n. ; the decorous and the inde- 
corous, ii. 609 n. 

Ctbub, iii. 342, 579. 



D^MON, of Sokrates, i. 310, 436, iii. 
470 ; his experience of, i 433 ; ex- 
plains his eccentricity, 437 ; vari- 
iously alluded to in Plato — its cha- 
racter and working impenetrahle, 
439, 441; in Theages and Thece- 
tetuSj 440; a special revelation, 
441, 462 n. ; privileged communi- 
cations common, 461, 462 n. ; see 
Inspiration ; belief of Empedokles, 
48, 49; etymology, iL 517 ». ; 
Eros, intermediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; subordinate to divine 
steersman of kosmos, 480 n, ; inter- 
mediate, iii. 452. 

Dahne, on Philo-JudcetM, ii. 525 »., 
iii. 185 n. 

Damon, a teacher of fuwa-iKri, i. 469 
n. ; dangers of change in national 
music, iii. 345. 

Dancing to be regulated by authority, 
iii. 321 ; laws, 320 ; three chorases, 
youths, mature men, elders, 326, 
335 ; and music, effect on emotions, 
377 ; comic, by slaves or mean per- 
sons only, 382 n. 

Dabius, iii. 342. 

Death, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 27 
n. ; Herakleitus, 35 ; Sokrates, 293, 
302 n. ; emancipates soul from 
stmggle with body, ii. 161, 164, 
iii. 262, 263 n. ; guardians must 
not fear, 51 ; see Immortality. 

Debate of secondary questions before 
settling fundamental notions, mis- 
chief of, ii. 12 ; see Dialectic, 

Definition gives classes, Type, na- 
tural groups, i. 379, 524 n. ; So- 
krates introduced search for, 379 ; 
frequent mistake of giving a parti- 
cular examnle, 317, 473 ; dialogues 
of search illustrate process of, ii. 
235, 388, 399 ; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; importance in Plato's time 
of bringing forward logical subordi- 



DEM0KB1TU& 

nations and distinctions, 4 ; tested 
by clothing it in particulars, iii. 
33 n. ; of common and vague terms, 
hopelessness of, i.517 «.; Aristotle 
on, iL 3 n. ; none of a general word, 
Sextus Empiricns, iii. 523 n. ; none 
of simple objects, Antisthenes, 526 ; 
Plato on, 527 ; Aristotle, 528 ; Mill, 
ib, ; and division, the two processes 
of dialectic, ii. 236, 246 ; necessity 
for, 235 ; conditions of a good, 91. 

Degebando, M., ii. 350 n., 362 n. 

Actyoff, meaning, i. 475 n. 

Dekad, the Pythagorean perfect num* 
ber, i. 11. 

Acjcrtjcov, T^, see Matter, 

Delphian obacle, reply to Sokrates, 
i. 284 ; maxim, Know thyself , 341, 
356 ; to be consulted for religions 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 n,, 355. 

Demetbius Phalebeds, Alexandrine 
librarian, i. 143 n. ; chief agent 
in establishment of Alexandrine 
library, 149 ; history and character, 
148 ; Apology, iii. 466 n. 

Demixtbgus, opposed to lBia>Trj9, ii. 43 
n. ; of kosmos, 480 n, ; postulated, 
iii. 248 ; is not a creator, ib, ; pro- 
duces kosmos, by persuading Ne- 
cessity, 249, 251 ; on pattern of 
ideas, 256; evolved the four ele- 
ments from primordial chaos, 268 ; 
addresses generated gods, 261 ; pre- 
pares for man*s construction, places 
a soul in each star, 262 ; conjoins 
three souls and one body, ib, ; how- 
conceived by other philosophers of 
same century, 283; little noticed 
in Aristotle, 284; degeneracy of 
man originally intended by, 292. 

Demochabes, law against philoso- 
phers, iii. 466 n. 

Democbacy, least bad of unscientific 
governments, ii. 486, 494 ; origin, 
iii. 106 ; monarchy and, the mother- 
polities, 341 ; dissent of Aristotle, 
ib, n, ; Plato's second ideal state a 
compromise of oligarchy and, 363, 
367. 

Demokbitus, life and travels, i. 68 ; 
Plato's antipathy to, 69 n., 86, 
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449, iii. 385 n,; often mentioned 
in Aristotle, 385 n,; opinions of 
ancients on, i. 86 w. ; his univer- 
sality, 85 ; relation to Parmenidean 
theory, 69; plena and vacua, ens 
and non-ens, 70, ii. 456 n. ; his ab- 
solute and relative, i. 74, 84 ; atoms 
diflfer only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72 ; dif- 
ferent from Plato's Idea and Ari- 
stotle's materia prima, 75 ; not really 
ohjects of sense, ib. n, ; inherent 
force, 76; his ultimatum, the 
course of nature, ib. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 n, ; air, 
i. 79, 81; theory of colour, 80; 
theory of vision, combated by Theo- 
jjhrastus, 81 ; hearing and taste, 82 ; 
molions of planets, iii. 385 n, ; 
blamed by Aristotle for omitting 
final causes, i. 76 ; chance, ib, n, ; 
<f>v{ns, 73 n, ; mind is heat through- 
out nature, 78 ; i)arts of the soul, 
79 ; on its immortality, ii. 202 w. ; 
truth obtainable by reason only, i. 
75 ; thought produced by influx of 
atoms, 83 ; on Homo mensura, 86, 
ii. 363; knowledge is obscure, or 
sensation, and genuine, or thought, 
i. 84 ; the gods, 85 ; ethical views, 
86 ; treatise on Pythagoras, ib, n. ; 
researches in zoology and animal 
generation, 78 ; influence on growth 
of dialectic, 86 ; works of, 68 ; in 
Alexandrine library, 143; divided 
into Tetralogies by Thrasyllus, 141, 
163 w. 

D^MOs, in state, analogous to appetite in 
individual mind, iii. 65 ; Plato more 
anxious for good treatment of, than 
Xenophon and Aristotle, 211; in 
Aristotle adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 212; Plato's scheme fails 
from no training for, 215 ; see State, 

Demosthenes, pupil of Plato, i. 129 
n. ; rhetorical powders, iii. 8 n, ; 
teaching of Isokrates, 178 n. ; adv, 
Leptinem contrasted with Leges, 
344 w. 

Descartes, advantages of protracted 
study, i. 276 n. ; accused of sub- 
stituting physical for mental causes, 
ii. 177 ; argument for being of God, 



DIALECTIC. 

a " fallacy of confusion," 513 n, ; 
on criticism by report, iii. 472 n, 

Desibe for what is akin to us or our 
own, cause of friendship, i. 513; 
good, object of universal, ii. 13, 
654, 591, 612 n. ; largest measure 
and all varieties of, are good, 118 ; 
belongs to the mind, presupposes a 
bodily want and memoiy of pre- 
vious satisfaction, 568; exception, 
569 n., 607 n. 

Despot, has no real power, ii. 97 ; 
worst of unscientific governments, 
486, 494 ; origin, iii. 107 ; excess 
of despotism in Persia, 341 ; Solon 
on, 575 n. ; Xenophon on .interior 
life of, 574, 577 ; Xenophon's scheme 
of government, a wisely arranged 
Oriental despotism, 591. 

Determining, Pythagorean doctrine 
of the, i. 11 ; the, ii. 565 ; it is in- 
telligence, 567. 

Deuschle, on Kratylus, ii. 543 n, 

Deycks, on Megarics, iii. 482 n., 491. 

Dialectic, little or none in earliest 
theorists, i. 96 ; Demokritus' in- 
fluence on its growth, 86 ; of Zeno 
the Eleate, 96, ii. 316 ; its purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; compared with 
Parmenides, 104; early physics 
discredited by growth of^ 95 ; its 
introduction changes the character 
of philosophy, 109, 112 ; repug- 
nant to Herakleiteans, 110 ». ; in- 
fluence of Drama and Dikastery, 
256; debate common in Sokratic 
age, 241, ii. 58 ; died out in later 
philosophy, i. 265 n, ; disputations 
in the Middle Ages, 268 n, ; modem 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; process per se interesting to 
Plato, 275, 278, 473; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; its importance, 
95, 225, 243, 497, 555 ; debate a 
generating cause of friendship, 
519 n.; and Eristic, 543, 554 w.; 
of Sokrates, viii; contrasted with 
Sophists', 529, iii. 479; Sokrates 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, i. 256, 
260 n. ; to social, political, ethical, 
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topics, 256; necessity of negative 
vein, 95, 242, 244, 257, 266 n., 293, 
517, iii. 485 ; a value by itself, ii. 
258, 278, 294, 359-60, 387, 395 n., 
500, iii. 22 ; see Negative Method ; 
procedure of Sokrates repugnant to 
Athenian public, i. 258, ii. 77 ; 
colloquial companion necessary to 
Sokrates, 59 ; Sokrates asserts right 
of satisfaction for his own individual 
reason, i. 257 ; Sokrates* reason for 
attachment to, ii. 472 n. ; Sokrates 
to the last insists on freedom of, 
154; stimulates, i. 292, 322, iii. 
78 n. ; as stimulating, not noticed 
in Repuhlic training, 236 ; its nega- 
tive and positive aspect, illustrated 
in Alkibiades L and //., i. 337 ; in- 
discriminate, not insisted on in Oor- 
gias, ii. 143 ; protest against, 553 ; 
JSidhydemus popular among ene- 
mies of, i. 555; common want of 
scrutiny, 269 n. ; value of formal 
debate, as corrective of fallacies, 
553; its actual and anticipated 
effects, 341; Sokrates' positive so- 
lutions illusory, 357; its ethical 
basis, ii. 322 ; autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, 356, 513, 515 n. ; 
contrast with the LegeSj 358 ; Ari- 
stotle on, iii. 487 n. ; obstetric me- 
thod, lead of the respondent followed, 
i. 238 ; the respondent makes the 
discoveries for himself, 337; as- 
sumptions necessary in, ii. 465; 
precepts for, 299 n. ; long answers 
inadmissible, 52; brought to bear 
on Sokrates himself, 264, 298 ; the 
sovereign purifier, 409 ; its result. 
Knowledge^ i. 267 ; contrasted with 
lectures, ii. 48, 556 n. ; alone useful 
for teaching, 240, 258, 261 ; a test 
of the expository process, i. 229, 
267 ; attainment of dialectical ap- 
titude, purpose of Sophistes and 
Politikus, ii. 476 ; antithesis of rhe- 
toric and, i. 305-6, 384-5, 402, ii. 
47, 49 n., 53, 74; difference of 
method, illustrated in Protagoras, 
72 ; superiority over rhetoric, 
claimed, 53; issue unsatisfiEictorily 
put, 145 ; rhetoric, as a real art, is 
comprised in, 237, 240; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celebrity, _ 



DIALOGUES. 

579, 600; Plato's desire for cele- 
brity in rhetoric and, iiL 8; its 
object, definition, i. 326, ii. 91 ; its 
two processes, definition and divi- 
sion, 236, 246 ; testing of defini- 
tions by clothing them in particu- 
lars, iii. 33 n, ; Inductive and Syl- 
logistic, i. 358 ; and Demonstrative, 
Aristotle's two intellectual methods, 
233 ; the purest of all cognitions, 
ii. 579 ; and geometry, two modes 
of mind*s procedure applicable to 
ideal world, iii. 91; requires no 
diagrams, deals with forms only, 
descending from highest, 92 ; is the 
consummation of all the sciences, 
gives the contemplation of the ideas, 
101 ; one of the manifestations rov 
0iXo(ro<^cti/, 178 n. ; standard for 
classifjring sciences, ii. 601-2, 614 ; 
valuable principle, 615; exercises 
in, iii. 103 ; Repuhlic contradicts 
other dialogues, 236-239; differ- 
ence of Aristotle's and Plato's view, 
i. 234 ; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism with 
dialectic theory, ii. 221 ; distinct 
aptitudes required by Aristotle for, 
i. 385; Aristotle on its dissecting 
function, 402 n. ; Stoic view, 242 n. ; 
Theopompus, 324. 

Dialogues, the Sokratic, i. viii, ix ; 
the lost, of Aristotle, 130 n., 226 n. ; 
of Sokratici vvri, iii. 466, 469 ; of 
Plato, give little information about 
him personally, 1. 130; different 
in form from Aristotle's, 226 n. ; 
vary in value, 350; variety of 
Plato, 214; dramatic pictures, not 
historical, 290 n., 364 w., 480, 484 n^ 
492, 502, 527, 532, 636, ii. 35, 214 
n., 225, 231; of common form — 
Plato never speaks in his own 
name, i. 214 ; reluctant to publish 
doctrines on his own responsibility, 
220, 223, 225, 231 n.; may have 
published under the names of 
others, 231 ; his lectures differ from, 
in being given in his own name, 
274 ; Plato assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 2!20, 
226, 388 n., 396; assumption intel- 
ligible in his day, 227; Sokratic 
elenchus, a test of the expository 
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process, 229; of Search predomi- 
nate, 236 ; a necessary preliminary 
to those of Expositiony 533 ; their 
basis, Sokratic doctrine that false 
persuasion of knowledge is uni- 
versal, 238, 265; illustrated by 
Sippias and Charmides, 396, 492 ; 
appeal to authority, suppressed in 
Academics, 239 ; debate common 
in the Sokratic age, 241; process 
per se interesting to Plato, 275 ; the 
obstetric method — lead of the re- 
spoudent followed, 238 ; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; purpose to stimulate intellect, 
and form verifying power, ii. 388, 
399, 500; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; process of generalisation 
always kept in view in, i. 278; 
affirmative and negative veins dis- 
tinct, 270, 274, 292 ; often no ul- 
terior affirmative end, 246; but 
Plato presumes the search will be 
renewed, 266 ; value as suggestive, 
and reviewing under different as- 
pects, 401 ; untenable hypothesis 
that Plato communicated solutions 
to a few, ixy 231, 273 ; no assignable 
interdependence, 279 ; each has its 
end in itself, act, 214, 246, 272 n., 
ii. 72 n., 278, 294, 301, 387, 391, 
395 w., 500, 550, 620, iii. 20, 165 ; 
of Exposition^ paedagogic tone, ii. 
588 n, ; Plato^s change in old age, 
iii. 302, 350, 411, 454, 601 ; Xeno- 
phon compared, 601; order for 
review, i. 279 ; see Canon, 

DiANOiA, Nous and, two grades of in- 
telligence, iii. 93. 

DiKAABCHUS, ii. 202 n. 

DiKASTS, opposition" of feeling be- 
tween SoRrates and, i. 246 ; in- 
fluence of dikastery on growth of 
Dialectic, 256. 

DiODOBUS Kbokub, doctrine of Power, 
iii. 495 ; defended by Hobbes, 498 ; 
hypothetical propositions, 500; time, 
difficulties of Now, %b, ; motion, ib, ; 
Aristotle nearly coincides with,501 ; 
and Hobbes, ib, ; his death, 502. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, life and doc- 
trines, i. 63; air bis primordial 



DIVISION. 

element, »6. ; many properties of, 
64 ; physiology, 63 «., 65 ; cosmo- 
logy and meteorology, 66; often 
followed Herakleitus, %b, n. ; anti- 
cipated modem doctrine of aero- 
lithes, 67 n. ; agreement with An- 
axagoras, 67 ; fundamental tenet, 
agieement with Aristotle and De- 
mokritus, 72».; theory of vision, 
iii. 265 n. 

Diogenes of Sin6p6, iii. 507 ; works, 
511 ; doctrines, 510 ; Sokrates' pre- 
cepts fullest carried out by, 515; 
asceticism, 513 ; compared with 
Indian Gymnosophists and Selli, 
tb.f 515 n., 518 n, ; with Aristippus, 
545 ; communism of wives, 544 n, ; 
opposed Platonic Ideas, 519; the 
first protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520. 

Diogenes Labhtius, i. 160 w., 162. 

Dion Ghbtsostom, iii. 467 w. 

DiONYsius, the elder, Aristippus' 
intercourse with, iii. 549; visited 
by Plato, i. 221 ; the younger, 
visited by Plato, 126, 226; ex- 
pedition of Dion against, 127. 

DioNYSius Hal., on Apology, i. 282 n,; 
rhetorical powers of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, iii. 8 n, ; rivalry of 
Plato and Lysias, 11 n. ; contrasts 
Plato*s with 2a>iepariKoi dioXoyoc, 
465 n, ; Plato's jealousy and love 
of supremacy, 471 n, 

DiOTiMA, ii. 213 n,y 214. 

Disease, general survey of, iii. 277 ; 
preservative and healing agencies, 
279. 

DiTTBiCH on KratyluSy ii. 520 n. 

Divebsum, iii. 254 ; form of, per- 
vades all others, ii. 420, 444 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 451 n. 

Division, logical, i. 358 ; and defini- 
tion, the two processes of dialectic, 
ii. 236, 246; dialoorues of search 
illustrate process, 235, 888, 399; 
novelty and value of this, 4, 402 ; 
by dichotomy, 467 ; importance of 
founding on sensible resemblances, 
470; sub-classes often overlooked. 
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560; well illustrated in Philebus, 
562 ; but feebly applied, 588 ; 
Plato enlarges Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 587. 

DivoBCB, iii. 437. 

DoDONA, oracle to be consulted, iii, 
355 ; Xenophon, 593. 

Doing and making^ i. 484 ; use of c5 
Crjv and eZ TTpaTTttv in Charmides, 
549 n. 

Dbama, influence on growth of Dia- 
lectic, i. 256; mixed pleasure and 
pain excited by, ii. 574 w. ; Plato's 
aversion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380 ; 
peculiar to himself, 347 ; Aristotle 
differs, ib. n, ; see Poetry. 

Dbeamb, doctrine of Demokritus, 
caused by images from objects, i. 
85; Plato's theory of, iii. 265; as 
affecting doctrine Homo mensura, 
ii. 340 ; belief of rhetor Aristeides 
in, 356 n, 

Dbdnkehness, Sokrates proof against, 
ii. 227, 229, iii. 316 ; is test oif self- 
control, ii. 227 n. , iii. 318, 328 ; 
forbidden at Sparta, how far justi- 
fiable, 315 ; chorus of elders require, 
327 ; unbecoming the guardians, 
328 n. 

E. 

Ebebhabd, ii. 72 n. 

Eclipse, foretold by Tbales, i. 4 w. ; 
Anaximander's doctrine, 6w. ; Py- 
thagoras', 14 n, ; Herakleitus', 33. 

Education, who is to judge what 
constitutes, i. 472 ; combined with 
polity by Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
stotle, iii. 169, 214, 367 ; on prin- 
ciple that every citizen belongs to 
the city, 215 ; precautions in elect- 
ing Minister of, 368 ; of men com- 
pared by Sokrates with training of 
inferior animals, ii. 269 n, ; bad, 
of kings' sons, iii. 342 ; training of 
boys and girls, 378 ; by music and 
gymnastic, 50; musical training 
excites love of the beautiful, 54; 
importance of music, 335; views 
of Xenophon, Poly bins, Aristotle, 
ib,; mtmCf Platonic sense, 176; 



EaYPTIANS. 

by fictions as well as by truth, 50 ; 
actual place of poetry in Greek, 
compared with Plato's ideal, 177- 
180; type for narratives about 
men, 52 ; songs, music, and dancing 
to be regulated, 51, 319, 321, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; prizes at festivals, 321, 367 ; 
but object of training, war, not 
prizes, 389 ; only grave music 
allowed, 53, 196 ; music and gym- 
nastic necessary to correct each other, 
55 ; gymnastic imparts courage, ib. ; 
training to ascend to the idea of 
good, 88 ; purpose, 96 ; studies in- 
troductory to philosophy, 97-100, 
234 ; diflerence in LegeSf 304 n. ; 
arithmetic, 453 ; awakening power, 
97 ; stimulus from contradiction of 
one and many, 98 ; geometry, 453 ; 
conducts mind towards universal 
ens, 99 ; value of arithmetic and 
geometry, 382 ; by concrete method, 
383 n, ; particulars to be brought 
under the general forms, 454; 
astronomy, 452 ; object of teaching, 
384 ; by ideal figures, not observa- 
tion, 99; acoustics, by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
100 ; of Nocturnal Counsellors, 450, 
454; exercises in dialectic, 103; 
Plato's remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
age for studies, 102, 380; philo- 
sophy should not be taught at a 
very early age, 86, 103 ; Bepublic 
contradicts other dialogues, 236- 
239; same training for men and 
women, 104 ; maintained in Leges^ 
and harmonises with ancient legends, 
224 ; contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; 
public training at Sparta and Krete, 
308 ; Plato's scheme fails from no 
training for Demos, 215 ; Xeno- 
phon's scheme, 582-7; geometry 
and physics, Aristippus' contempt 
for, 542, 548. 

Eggeb, i. 247 n. 

Ego, and Mecum or non-ego, antithesis 
of, ii. 341 w., 354 n. 

Egyptians, iii. 359 «., 382, 383 n., 
445 n, ; priests, historical know- 
ledge of, 295, 297 ; causes, 300 ; 
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Elptovela, 

Plato's reverence for regulations of, 
296 n. 

'EtpaveuLj characteristic of Sokrates 
and Sophists, ii. 429 n, 

Eleatio philosophy, i. 16-27, 96-107 ; 
Leukippus, 68 ; relation to atomic 
theory, 69; theory of vision, iii. 
265 n. ; compared with Hindoo 
philosophers, 515 n. 

Et.ktans, ii. 230 n, 

Eleuents, the four, not primitive, 
iii. 266 ; varieties of each, 271 ; 
forms of the, 267 ; geometrical 
theory of, 269; Aristotle on, 270 
n. ; a fifth added, 269 n., 451. 

Emotions, appealed to in the Kriton, 
i. 306 ; Bain on the Tender, 519 w. ; 
a degenerate appendage of human 
nature, 456, ii. 608 ; implication of 
intelligence and, 594 ; antithesis of 
science and, 268, 406, 408 n.; the 
tender and aesthetic, no place for, in 
tripartite division of soul, iii. 177 
n, ; poet's appeal to, disturhs the 
rational government of the mind, 
119, 180, 379; restrictions on 
music and poetry, to keep emotions 
in a proper state, 197, 377 ; simili- 
tude of, in all, but dissimilarity of 
objects, i. 326 n, 

Emfedokles, of universal pretensions, 
i. 49 ; doctrines, 39 ; four principles, 
ib, ; dissents from Ionic school and 
Herakleitus, ib,, 50; denies ^vo-tr 
(in sense of y€V€a-is\ 39 n. ; com- 
pared with Anaxagoras, 54 ; Anax- 
imander, 56 ; the moving forces. 
Love and Enmity, 39; modern 
attraction and reptdsionj 41 n. ; 
physics, 40 ; predestined cycle, 41 ; 
Chaos, ib,, 56 ; was aware of effect 
of pressure of air, 44 n,; move- 
ments of the blood, 45 ; illustrated 
respiration by Klepsydra, ib, n ; 
perception, 46, iii. 265 n. ; contrary 
to Anaxagoras, i. 61 ; knowledge of 
like by like, 46; God, 41 w., 44; 
daemons, 48,49 ; religious mysticism 
in, 49 71. ; claims magical powers, 
49; sacredness of life, metempsy- 
chosis, 48 ; friendship, 509 ; de- 
plores impossibility of finding out 



ENS. 

truth from shortness of life, 49; 
influence on Aristotle, 93; doo- 
trines identified by Plato with 
Bonio Mensura, ii. 323, 325. 

Ends, science of, postulated, i. 363, 
499 ; dimly indicated by Plato, 479 ; 
correlation with the unknown Wise 
Man, i6. ; distinction of, ii. 593 ». ; 
no common, among established 
pofUfiOf 498 n. 

Energy, analogous to guardians in 
state, iii. 65; Aristotle's iv€pyeta. 
ii. 130. 

Ens, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; of Par- 
menides, 69, iL 265 ; combines ex- 
tension and duration, i. 20; and 
Non-Ens, an inherent contradiction 
in human mind, 21 ; alone contains 
truth — phenomena, probability, 
25 ; erroneously identified by Ari- 
stotle with Heat, ib, n, ; Zeno, 
98 ; Gorgias the Leontine, 107-8 ; 
Demokritus, 70; contraries the 
Pythagorean principles of, 15 n. ; 
an indeterminate predicate, ii. 302 ; 
theories of philosophers about, 412, 
443 ; materialists and idealists, 413 ; 
of Plato, comprehends objects of 
perception and of conception, 441, 
443; is ens one or many, 413 ; 
difficulties about non-ens and ensy 
equally great, 413, 418; is equi- 
valent to potentiality, 416 ; includes 
both the unchangeable and the 
changeable, 417; a tertium quid, 
distinct from motion and rest, 418 ; 
philosopher lives in region of ens, — 
Sophist, of non-eThSf 420; non-ens, 
549 ; different views about, 456 n. ; 
its different meanings in Plato, 
393 n. ; non-ens inconceivable, 411 ; 
five forms examined, 420, 444-6 ; 
a real form, not contrary to, but 
different from, ens, 423, 446 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426, 447 ; non-ens in Sophistes 
different from other dialogues, 455 ; 
Plato's view of non-ens, 456 n., 
462 «. ; unsatisfactory, 462 n.; 
alone knowable, non-ens unknow- 
able, iii. 75 ; what is between ens 
and non-ens, the object of opinion, 

C 
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ib. ; fundamental distinction of ens 
from fientiOj 247 ; see RdativUy, 
Ontology. 

Entities, quadruple distribution of, 
ii. 565; Cudworth's immutable, 
282. 

Epichabmus, i. 9. 

EpiktAtus, on authority, i. 259 n. ; 
objective and subjective, 325 n. ; 
<f>CK6<ro^os and lBio>Tr]s, iii. 130 n. ; 
scheme conformable to nature, 
617 n. 

Epikubus, garden, i. 122 n. ; school 
and library, 138 n. ; Symposion of, 
ii. 228 n. ; developed Aristippus' 
doctrines, iii. 554 ; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n., 129 w., 694, 
699 n., 607 w., iii. 331 ; scheme 
conformable to nature, 517 n.; on 
justice, 157 n, ; antithesis of specu- 
lative and political life, ii. 144 n. ; 
immortality of the soul, 202 «. ; 
against repulsive pictures of Hades, 
iii. 182 n. ; prayer and sacrifice, 
425 ; agreement with Demokritean 
doctrine of chance, i. 77 n. ; Plato's 
theology compared with, iii. 189. 

Epimenid^s, date, iii. 341 n. 

Epim&theus, ii. 38. 

Hpinomis, its authorship, i. 167 n., 
175, 176, 179; represents Plato's 
latest opinions, iii. 451 n., 454 n. ; 
gives education of Nocturnal Coun- 
sellors, 450, 454 ; soul prior to and 
more powerful than body, 450; 
genesis of kosmos, 461 ; five ele- 
ments, 269 n., 451 ; wisdom^ 451 ; 
theological view of astronomy, 452 ; 
arithmetic and geometry, propor- 
tionals, 453; particulars to be 
brought under the general forms, 
464. 

*Etrurrrifiri^ relation to alaOria-is, ii. 
376 n. ; see Science, 

Epistles, Plato's, i. 203 n, ; genuine- 
ness, 175-6, 179, 220 n.; written 
when old, 130; valuable illustra- 
tions of his character, 210 n. ; in- 
tentional obscurity as to philoso- 
phical doctrine, 221, 223 n. 

'EtnBtffua, derivation, ii. 618 n. 



ebos. 

Equivoques, i. 338 n., 647, ii. 236 ; 
Sokrates does not distinguish, 60; 
Aristotle more careful than Plato^ 
i. 500, ii. 50 n. ; fallacies of equivo- 
cation, i. 545, ii. 127 n. ; gain, i. 
415; know, 546; cv (v^ and tZ 
7rpdTT€iv, 649 n., ii. 126 n. ; Nature, 
116, iii, 223; Catue, ii. 181,185, 
187 n. ; Oood, 182, 590 ; JEns, 443 ; 
Unum, Ens, Jdem^ Diversum, &c., 
302 ; Pleasure, 598 n, ; Justice, 
iii. 129, 147, 150, 162. 

Ebanos, meaning, ill. 430 n. ; Plato 
inconsistent, 429. 

Ebasistbatub, iii. 288 n. 

Erastce, authenticity, i. 176-6, 179, 
185,452; subject and interlocutors, 
442; vivacity, 447; philosophy 
the perpetual accumulation of know- 
ledge, 443 ; how to fix the quan- 
tity, 444; philosophy not multi- 
plication of learned acquirements, 
445 ; special art for discriminating 
bad and good, 446, 450 ; supreme, 
451; the philosopher its regular 
practitioner, 447 ; the philosopher, 
second best in several arts, 446 ; 
Aristotle's cro^/a and <l>p6vr}irts, 461 
n, ; relation of second-best man to 
regular practitioner, 445, 447, 449 ; 
supposed to point at Demokritus, 
449 ; humiliation of literary erastes^ 
447. 

Ebetbian school, transcendental, not 
ethical, iii. 476; qualities non-ex- 
istent without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; 
Phasdon, iii. 603 ; Mened^mus, 
604. 

Ebistic and dialectic, i. 664 n. ; 
Aristotle's definition, 643. 

Ebob, differently understood, neces- 
sity for definition, ii. 236 ; deriva- 
tion, 626 n. ; contrast of HeU 
lenic and modem sentiment, 206 ; 
erotic dialogues, Phaedrus and Symr- 
posion, tb, ; as conceived by PUto, 
ib,, 209, 216 ; inconsistent with ex- 
pulsion of poets, 208 n. ; purpose of 
hymposion, to contrast Plkto s with 
other views, 213 ; views of inter- 
locutora in Symposion, 214 ; a 
Daemon-intermediate between gods 
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and men, 215 ; but in Phoedrus a 
powerful god, ib, w., 216 w.; the 
stimulus to improving philosophical 
communion, 209, 211, 223 ; Phce- 
don, Theostetus, SophisteSy EepuNic, 
224 ; exaltation of, in a few, love of 
Beauty ingmere, 212, 221 ; analogy 
to philosophy, 215, 216, 220 ; dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates in Phoedrus, 217 ; a variety of 
madness, ih, ; Sokrates as represen- 
tative of Bros Philosophus, 221, 
231 ; Xenophon's view, 231. 

Ethics, diversity of beliefs, noticed 
by the ancients, i. 249, ii. 498 n, ; 
hostility to novel attempts at ana- 
lysis, i. 258 n. ; Sokrates distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views, 324; subjective unanimity 
coincident with objective dissent, 
325 ; Aristophanes connects idea of 
immorality with free thought, iii. 
194 ; the maUer of ethical senti- 
ment variable, the form permanent, 
231 ; Pascal on, 687 w. ; with poli- 
tical and social life, topic of Sokra- 
tes, i. 248, ii. 137, 322 ; self-regard- 
ing doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n. ; order of problems as conceived 
by Sokrates, 71 ; to do, worse than 
to suffer, evU, 99, 106, 112, 134 ; 
no man voluntarily does, iii. 278, 
395-7; d-iMpTfifiara and ahuaifuiTa 
distinguished, 396, 398 ; and poli- 
tics treated together by Plato, 160 ; 
apart by Aristotle, 166 ; Sokrates 
and Plato dwell too exclusively on 
intellectual conditions, i. 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies epi- 
thets, 401 ; Plato blends ontology 
■with, ii. 585 ; forced conjunction of 
kosmology and, 611 ; physiology of 
TimoevA subordinated to ethical 
teleology, iii. 285 ; dilfferent points 
of view in Plato, i. 496; modem 
theories, intuition, ii. 123; moral 
sense, not recognised in Gorgias 
and Protagoras, ib, ; permanent and 
transient elements of human agency, 
127-130; rk dvBfH&iFun, iiL 331 
n. ; the permanent, and not imme- 
diate satiBfaction, the end, ii. 135 ; 
t6 €v«im tov confused with to 



EUTHYDlbMUS. 

did Ti, i. 513; basis in Bepublic 
imperfect, iii. 155-8; Plato more 
a preacher than philosopher in the 
Bepublic, 156, 158; purpose in 
Leges, to remedy all misconduct, 
399; of Demokritus, i. 86; see 
Cynics^ Kyrenaics, Epikurus, &c. 

Etymology, see Name, 

EuBULiDES, sophisms of, iii. 482, 488. 

EuDEMUs, iii. 284 ; Proklus borrowed 
from, i. 88 n. 

Exnx)XU8, i. 123; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n., 594 n. ; 
598 n. 

EuKLEiDES, iii. 471; enlarged sum- 
mum genus of Parmenides, ii. 408 
n.; blended Parmenides with So- 
krates, iii. 473 ; Good, ii. 584, iii. 
474, 482 w. ; nearly PJato's last 
view, 475. . . — 

EvTTpayia, e4|flfVoque, i. 338 n., ii. 
126^--^ 

EuBiFiDES, Bacchoe analogous to 
Leges, iii. 306, 333 n. ; Hippolytus 
illustrates popular Greek religious 
beUef, 191 n. 

EusEBius, i. 255 n., iii. 188 n., 
285 n. 

Euthydemus, authenticity, i. 175, 
527 ; date, 176-80, 182, 186, 190, 
195 n., 561 n., ii. 243 n, ; scenery 
and personages, i. 527; dramatic 
and comic exuberance, t&. ; pur- 
pose, 178 w., 530, 537 n., 544, 
iii. 482 ; Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus do not represent Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, i. 534; ironical 
admiration of Sophists, 541; 
earliest known attempt to expose 
fallacies, 549; the result of habits 
of formal debate, 555; character 
drawn of Sokrates suitable to its 
purpose, 536; possession, of-gQod 
things, without ijxteH^oPciff) nwle^ 
537; intettTgence must include 
making and use, 538 ; fallacies of 

"" equivocation, 545, ii. 451 n. ; a 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter, i. 546, 547 ; eaUra die^ 
tionem, 547 ; involving deeper 
logical principles, 548; its popu- 
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larity among enemies of dialectic, 
655; the epilogue to obviate this 
inference, 556; EuthydSmus the 
representative of dialectic and philo- 
sophy, 559 ; disparagement of half- 
philosophers, half-politicians, 557 ; 
Plato's view untenable, 563 ; is 
Isokrates meant, 560, ii. 241 ; no 
teacher can be indicated, i. 558; 
compared with Parmenidts^ 632 ; 
Republic^ PhUebua, ProtagoraSf 540, 
ii. 593 n, 

Euthyphron, date of, i. 330 n,; its 
Sokratic spirit, 322 ; gives Platonic 
Sokrates' reply to Mel^tus, Xeno- 
phontic compared, 314, 329; a 
retort against Aristophanes, 315 ; 
interlocutors, 310 ; Euthyphron 
indicts his father for homicide, 311, 
ii. 103 n. ; as warranted by piety, 
L 312; acts on Sokratic principle 
of making oneself like the gods, 
313; Holiness, 312; answer by a 
particular example, 317 ; not what 
pleases the gods, 318, 322, 327; 
Sokrates disbelieves discord among 

fods, 313; why gods love the 
[oly, 319 ; not a branch of justice, 
320 ; for gods gain nothing, 321 ; 
holiness not a right traffic between 
men and gods, 321 ; dialogue use- 
ful as showing the subordination of 
logical terms, 329. 

Evil, to do, worse than to suffer, ii. 
99, 106, 112, 134; contrast of 
usual with Platonic meaning, 105; 
the greatest, ignorance mistaking 
itself for knowledge, 408; great 
preponderance of, iii. 51, 291 n., 
421 ; gods not the cause of, 51 ; 
the good and the bad souls at work 
in tiie universe, 417; man the 
cause of, 263 ; inconsistency, tb. n. ; 
diseases of mind arise from body, 
278; no man voluntarily wicked, 
ii. 64, iii. 278, 395-7 ; done by the 
good man wilfully, by the bad un- 
willingly, i. 393; three causes of 
misguided proceedings, iii. 396 ; 
see Ooody Virtue, Body, 

E^iff, Aristotelic, ii. 130. 

Existence, notion of, ii. 344 n., 417, 
438, 441, 444. 



FALLACIES. 

Experience, Zeno's arguments not 
contradictions of data generalized 
from, i. 103 ; Plato's theory of pre- 
natal, ii. 22 ; operation of pre-natal 
on man's intellectual faculties, 218 ; 
reminiscence of pre-natal, know- 
ledge gained by, 222; post-natal 
not ascertained and measured by 
him, 22 ; no appeal to observation 
or, in studying astronomy and 
acoustics, iii. 99, 100 ; see Sense. 

Expert, authority of public judg- 
ment, nothing, of Expert, every- 
thing, i. 298, 307; opposition to 
Homo Mensura, ii. 345, 353 ; dif- 
ferent view, i. 319 n. ; correlation 
with undiscovered science of ends, 
479; is never seen or identified, 
448, 472 ; how known, 471 ; So- 
krates himself acts as, 308; the 
pentathlosof Erustce, 450 ; finds out 
and certifies truth and reality, 419, 
420 ; badness of all reality, ii. 647 ; 
required to discriminate pleasures, 
119, 122 ; as dialectician and rhe- 
torician, 246; impracticable, 248; 
true government by, 483; postu- 
lated for names in KratyluSy 547. 

P. 

Fabricius, iii. 412 n. 

Faith and Conjecture, two grades of 
opinion, iii. 93. 

Fallacies, Sophists abused, i. 632; 
did not invent, 550, iii. 488 n, ; 
inherent liabilities to error in 
ordinary process of thinking, i. 660, 
iii. 484; corrected by formal 
debate, i. 560, 553 n., 554; ex- 
posure of, by multiplication of par- 
ticular examples, 544; by conclu- 
sion shown aliunde to be false, 
549; Plato enumerates, Aristotle 
tries to classify, 545 ; Euthyd&mus^ 
earliest known attempt to expose, 
549 ; Bacon's Idola, 651 ; Mill's 
complete enumeration of heads of, 
652 ; of sufficient Reason, 6 n. ; 
of equivocation, 545, ii. 127 n. ; 
extra dictionem, i. 647 ; a dido 
secundum quid ad dictum simpti^ 
citer, 546, 547 ; Plato and Aristotle 
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FAMILY. 

fall into, ii. 348, 368 ; of oonfusion, 
513 n, ; arguing in a circle, 205 n. ; 
of Ratiocination, i. 546, 552; of 
Megarics and Antisthenes, 548 ; see 
Sophisms, Equivoques. 

Family, Greek views of, ii. 206 n. ; 
restrictions at Thebes, iii. 359 n. ; 
no separate families for guardians, 
67, 202, 206 ; ties mischievous, but 
cannot practically be got rid of, 
357 ; to be watched over by magis- 
trates, 358; treatment of infants, 
376 ; see Education, ComTnunism, 
Woman, Infanticide, 

Farrab, F. W., ii 543 n. 

Fate, relation to gods, iii. 249 n., 
497 ; see Chance. 

Febrier, on scope and purpose of 
philosophy, i. vi, n. ; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 333 n. ; antithesis of 
Ego and Mecum, 341 n. ; necessity of 
setting forth counter - propositions, 
359. 

FiciNus, interpretation of Plato, i. ix ; 
followed Thrasyllean classification, 
170; on Good and Beauty, ii. 210 n. ; 
on Parmenides, 292 n. ; on autho- 
rity, 354; mystic sanctity of names, 
641 ». 

Figure, defined, ii. 4 ; pleasures of, 
true, 575. 

Finance, see Xenophon. 

Finite, Zeno's reductiones ad Absur- 
dum, i. 97 ; natural coalescence 
of infinite and, ii. 559; illus- 
tration from speech and music, 
660 ; insufl&cient, 561. 

Fire, doctrine of Anaximander, i. 5 ; 
Anaximeues, 7 ; Pythagoras, 13 ; 
Herakleitus, 28, 31 n., 33; soul 
compared to, 35 ; Empedokles, 39 ; 
Anaxagoras, 53, 54, 58 n. ; identi- 
fied with mind by Demokritus, 78. 

Fischer, Euno, ii. 292 n. 

Fofts, iii. 280 n. 

Fbeewill, the Necessity of Plato, iii. 
249. 

Friendship, a moving force, in Em- 
pedokles, i. 39 ; problem in Lysis 
too general, 518 ; causes of enmity 



GEOMETRY. 

and, exist by nature, ii. 115 n. ; 
colloquial debate as a generating 
cause, L 519 n. ; desire fur what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; not 
likeness and unlikeness, 509, 510, iL 
134; physical analogy, i. 619 n. ; 
the Indifferent friend to Good, 510, 
520; illustrated by philosopher, 
511; the primum amabUe, 512, 
522 ; prima amicitia of Aristotle, 
compared, 625; Xenophontic So- 
krates and Aristotle, 518. 

G. 

Gain, double meaning of, i. 416 ; no 
tenable definition found, ib., 416 ; 
see Eipparchus, 

Galen, relation to Plato, iii. 287 ; 
soul threefold, ih, ; a Kpaa-is of 
bodily elements, ii, 166 n. ; immor- 
tal, 200 n., 204; on Philebus, 
584 n. ; belief in legends, iii. 180 
n,; Plato's theory of vision, 265 
n. ; structure of apes, 286. 

Galuppi, Pascal, ii. 328. 

General maxims readily laid down 
by pre - Sokratic philosophers, i. 
72 n. ; terms vaguely understood, 
269 n., 325 n., 381 w., 495, ii. 
12, 49 n., 50, 115 n.; Mill on, 
i. 380 n, ; hopelessness of defining, 
517 n. 

Generals, Greek, no professional 
experience, i, 465. 

Generic and specific terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato's time, i. 
344; and analogical wholes, 379, 
524 n., ii. 584 ; unity, how distri- 
buted among species and indi- 
viduals, 657, 565. 

Genius, why not hereditary, ii. 41, 
43,45. 

Geometry, Pythagorean, i. 16 ; modem 
application, 10 n. ; subject of Plato's 
lectures, 219 n. ; value of, iii. 
382, 453 ; Lucian against, i. 256 ; 
successive stages of its teaching 
illustrate Platonic doctrine, 224; 
twofold, ii. 578, 615; pure and 
applied mathematics, 616 n. ; Ari- 
stotle's view of axioms of, i. 229 n. ; 
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from induction, iii. 383 n. ; painless 

Sleasures of, ii. 575, 607 n. ; and 
ialectic, two modes of mind's pro- 
cedure applicable to ideal world, iii, 
91 ; geometry, assumes dii^rams, 
lb. ; conducts mind towards uni- 
versal ens, 99 ; uselessness of written 
treatises, i. 467 ; proportionals, iii. 
252 n., 269 n., 453 ; geometrical 
theory of the elements, i. 219 w., iii. 
269 ; Aristotle on, 270 n. ; Kyrenaic 
and Cynic contempt for, 510, 542, 
548. 

Gfrorer, iii. 285 n. 

Gods, derivation of ^eo4, ii. 517 n,; 
Xenophanes, i. 17, iii. 474 n. ; 
Parmenides, i. 20, 26 ; Empedo- 
kles, 41 n., 44, 48, 49; Anaxa- 
gorean Nous represented later as a 
god, 56 ; Diogeues of ApoUonia, 66 
n. ; Demokritus, 85 ; Sokrates, 285, 
313, 359 ; Plato's proofs of exist- 
ence of, iii. 417, 420, 449 ; locality 
assigned to, 258 n. ; fabricated men 
and animals, ii. 38 ; possess the Idea 
of cognition, 274, 275 n, ; free from 
pleasure and pain, 608; do not 
assume man's form, iii. 51, 182 n. ; 
Lucretius on, 182 n. ; cause good 
only, 51 ; no repulsive fictions to 
be tolerated about, ib,, 182 ; Do- 
dona and Delphi to be consulted 
for religious legislation, 60, 164 n., 
355, 367 ; to dela, 331 n, ; primary 
and visible gods, 257; secondary 
and generate gods, 258; Plato's 
dissent from established religious 
doctrine, 189, 191 ; Plato compared 
with Epikurus, 189, 425 ; Plato's 
view of popular theology, 266 n., 
358, 367 ; popular Greek belief, 
well illustrated in Euripides' Hip- 
poly tus, 191 n. ; God*s <l>d6vos, 192 
n. ; Aristotle, 425 ; see Demiurgva, 
Religion^ Inspiration, 

Gold, makes all things beautiful, i. 
373. 

Good, Demokritus' theory, i. 86 ; the 
Pythagorean Kaip6s, first cause of, 
ii. 617 n. ; an equivoque, 690 ; and 
pleasiurable, as conceived by the 
Athenians, 147; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 105, 109 ; 



GOOD. 

universal desire of, 13, 97, 210, 
554, 591, 612 n. ; akin, evil alien, 
to every one, i. 514; alone caused 
by gods, iii. 51 ; its three varieties, 
ii. 78 n., 125 n., iii. 38, 143, 459 ; 
Eros one, ii. 210; as object of 
attachment, i. 526 ; the four virtues 
the highest, and source of all other 
goods, iii. 458 ; is the just, honour- 
able, expedient, i. 337 ; not know- 
ledge, 360 ; is gain, 404-7 ; True 
and Real, coalesce in Plato's mind, 
420 ; Campbell on erroneous identi- 
fication of truth tmd, ii. 611 n. ; 
the primum amabile, i. 513, 522 ; 
approximation to Idea, 523 ; In- 
different friend to, 510, 520; plea- 
sure is, ii. 60, 78 n., 121 n. ; agree- 
ment with Aristippus, iii. 555-7 ; 
meaning of pleasure as the summum 
honum, ii. 556; the permanent, 
and not immediate satisfaction, the 
end, 135 ; Sokrates' reasoning, 79 ; 
too narrow and exclusively pruden- 
tial, 82 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; 
not ironical, 87; compared with 
Repvhlic, 83 ; Protagoras^ 120, 
121; coincidence of jRepuMic and 
Protagoras, 125 w. ; inconsistent 
with Oorgias, 78, 119; argument 
in Gorgias untenable, 126 ; Platonic 
ideal, view of Order, undefined 
results, 150 ; Plato's view of rhetoric 
dependent on his iddal of, 149; 
is aXvTTta, 557 n, ; is maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain, iii. 
322-326, 329-333; at least an 
useful fiction, 333 ; not intelligence 
nor pleasure, 88; and happiness, 
correlative terms in PhilthiLs, ii. 
553 ; is it intense pleasure without 
any intelligence, 556 ; or intelligence 
without pleasure or jiain, 557 ; in- 
telligence more cognate than plea- 
sure to, 566, 580 ; pleasure a gene- 
ration, therefore not an end, nor the 
good, 576 ; a tertium quid, 557, 
580; intelligence the determining, 
pleasure the indeterminate, 567 ; 
a mixture, 580; five constituents, 
581 ; the answer as to, does not 
satisfy the tests Plato lays down, 
591 ; has not the unity of an idea, 
584 ; Plato's in part an eclectic 
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doctrine, 585; special accomplish- 
ments oftener hurtful, if no know- 
ledge of the good, i. 346 ; man who 
has knowledge of, can alone do evil 
wilfully, 393 ; knowledge of, identi- 
fied with vovs, 361 ; postulated 
under different titU'S, 362 ; special 
art for discriminating, 446; how 
known, undetermined, 362, 539 ; 
only distinct answer in Protagoras^ 
640, ii. 81, 122; the profitable, 
general but not constant explana- 
tion of Plato, i. 369 ; is essentially 
relative, iii 241 n., 541 ; Idea of, 
rules the world of Ideas, as sun the 
visible, 89, 90; Aristotle on, 242 
n. ; Anaxagoras' nous, ii. 188; 
training to ascend to Idea, iii. 
88 ; dialectic gives the contempla- 
tion of, 101; rulers alone know, 
240; Idea of, left unknown, 241; 
changes in Plato's views, 474; 
Eukleides, ii. 684, iii. 475, 482 n. ; 
nearly same as Plato's last doctrine, 
475; discourse of Sokrates with 
Aristippus, 639, 541 ; Xenophontic 
Sokrates, ii. 585. 

GoBGiAS THE Leontine, reasoned 
against the Absolute as either Ens 
or Entia, i. 107; Ens incogitable 
and unknowable, 108; contrasted 
with earlier philosophers, 109 ; not 
represented by Dionysodorus in 
Euthydemus, 534; celebrity, ii. 
90 ; theory of vision, iii. 266 n, 

Oorgias, the, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 
182, 184, 561 n., ii. 90 n., 142 ; its 
general character, discrediting the 
actualities of life, 130 ; reply to, by 
Aristeides, 147 n. ; upholds inde- 
pendence and dignity of philosophic 
dissenter, 151 ; scenery and person- 
ages, 90; rhetoric the artisan of 
persuasion, 92 ; a branch of flattery, 
94, 146 ; citation of four statesmen, 
132, 137 ; true and counterfeit arts, 
96; multifarious arts of flattery, 
aiming at immediate pleasure, 132 ; 
despots and rhetors have no real 
power, 97; description of rhetors, 
untrue, 145; rhetoric is of little 
use, 103, iii. 11 ; Sokrates' view 
different in Xenophon, ii. 146 n. ; 



OOBaiAS. 

issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
145; view stands or falls with 
idecU of Good, 149 ; all men wish 
for Good, 97 ; illustration from 
Archelaus, 98, 107 n., 109, 110, iii. 
634 ; Plato's peculiar view of Good, 
ii. 104, 109 ; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; Kak6v and ala-xp^v 
defined, 100, 107; definition un- 
tenable, 108; to do, a greater 
evil than to suffer, wrong, 99, 134 ; 
inconsistent with description of 
Archelaus, 106 ; reciprocity of re- 
gard indispensable, 107 ; opposition 
of Law and Nature, 106, 112 ; no 
allusion to Sophists, 113; uncer- 
tainty of referring to nature, 114 ; 
punishment a relief to the wrong- 
doer, 100, 102, 109 ; the only cure 
for criminals' mental distemper, 
102 ; consequences of theory, 110 ; 
analogy of mental and bodily dis- 
temper pushed too far. 111; its 
incompleteness, 138; are largest 
measure, and all varieties, of desire, 
good, 118 ; good and pleasurable as 
conceived by the Athenians, 147 ; 
good and pleasurable not identical, 
119, 600 n.; argument untenable, 
126; expert required to discrimi- 
nate pleasures, 119, 122 ; id4al of 
measure, view of order, undefined 
results, 150; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-30 ; psychology defective, 129 ; 
temperance the condition of virtue 
and happiness, 133; Sokrates re- 
solves on scheme of life, 135; 
agreement of Sokrates with Ari- 
stippus, iii. 556 n. ; Sokrates alone 
follows the true political art, ii. 
136-7 ; condition of success in 
life, 134; dan^^er of dissenter, ih,; 
Sokrates as a dissenter, 139 ; claim 
of locus standi for philosophy, 142 ; 
but indiscriminate cross-examina- 
tion given up, 143; mythe re- 
specting Hades, 136 ; compared 
with Protagoras, 41 n., 79, 120-2, 
124-30, 599 ; Philebus, 599, 600 ; 
Apdogy, Kriton, BepMic, 137; 
Leges, tb., iii. 331, 332, 353 ; Me- 
nexentts, 9 ; Xenophontic Sokrates, 
534, 577. 
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GoYEBNUENT, natural rectitude of, i. 
422 ; Plato does not admit the 
received classification, ii. 482 ; true 
classification, scientific or unscien- 
tific, 483; monarchy and demo- 
cracy the mother-polities, iii. 341 ; 
dissent of Aristotle, %K n, ; seven 
distinct natural titles to, 338 ; illus- 
trated by Argos, Messing, Sparta, 
339; imprudent to found on any 
one title only, %b. ; five types of, 
104-10 ; three constituents of good, 
341 ; Plato's iddal, ii. 138 ; un- 
scientific, or by many, counterfeit, 
483 ; genuine, by the one scientific 
man, *J., 488, iii. 309; counter- 
theory in Protagoras, ii. 39, 490 ; 
distinguished from general, &c., 
486; no laws, 484; practicable 
only in golden age, iii. 349 ; by 
fixed laws the second best, ii. 485 ; 
excess of energetic vu'lues entails 
death or banishment, of gentle, 
slavery, 488; true ruler aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 487 ; 
standard of ethical orthodoxy to be 
maintained, 488 ; of unscientific 
forms despotism worst, democracy 
least bad, 486, 494 ; a bad govern- 
ment no government, 497 n. ; 
timocracy, iii. 105 ; oligarchy, ih. ; 
democracy, 106 ; despot, 107 ; 
education combined with, by Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, 169 ; Sokratic 
ideal differently worked out by 
Plato and Xenophon, ii. 489 ; Xeno- 
phon*s idml, citizen willing to be 
ruled, iii. 571, 574, 576 ; and scien- 
tific ruler, 580 ; Xenophon's scheme 
of, a wisely arranged Oriental des- 
potism, 591 ; see State, 

Gba'fenhahn, ii. 529 n. 

Grammar, no formal, existed in Plato's 
time, i. 365 n., ii. 434. 

Greece, political changes in, during 
Plato's life, L 1; Greeks all by 
nature kinsmen, iii. 73. 

Grimm, ii. 531 n., 547 n. 

Gruppe, on Leges, iii. 385 n. 

Guardians, characteristics, iii. 49, 
51 ; drunkenness unbecoming, 
328 n, ; consist of men and women, 



HARRIS. 

67, 72 ; syssitia, 58 ; communism 
of, ib., 71, 168, 197 ; maintenance 
of city dependent on their habits, 
character, education, 59, 60, 167, 
198, 206 ; no family ties, 67, 202- 
6 ; temporary marriages, 69, 203 ; 
object, 226 ; number limited, Plato 
and Aristotle, 206, 226-9 ; age for 
studies, 102 ; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 97-100; courage 
seated in, 61; analogous to reason 
and energy in individuals, 65; 
divided into rulers and auxiliaries, 
56 ; compared with modem soldiers, 
176, 209. 

Gymnastic, art reducible to rule, ii. 
147 n. ; measured quantity alone 
good, i. 443; education in, neces- 
sary for guardians, iii. 50; should 
be simple, 54 ; imparts courage, 65 ; 
prizes at festivals, 367 ; but object 
of training, war, not prizes, 389 ; 
music necessary to correct, 55. 

H. 

Hades, no repulsive fictions tolerated 
of, iii. 51, 182 ; my the of, in Re- 
public, 121 ; in Qorgias, ii. 136. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm., doctrines incon- 
sistent, i. xi, n. ; Plato's reasonings 
on the soul, ii. 20 n,, 205 n,; 
Reid and Berkeley, 375 n, ; Judg- 
ment implied in every act of Con- 
sciousness, 376 71.; relativity of 
knowledge, 343 n. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 n. 

Happiness, relation to knowledge, i. 
489, 490 ; Plato's peculiar view of, 
ii. 109 ; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; its elements depre- 
ciated, 130; temperance the con- 
dition of, 133 ; all men love Good 
as means to, 210; and good, cor- 
relative terms in Fhilebus, 553; 
Sydenham on seat of, 591 n.; the 
end of the state and individual, iii. 
125 ; flowing from justice, 46, 110, 
116 ; see Good, Pleasure, 

Harmodius, ii. 209 n. 

Harris, James, on Homo Mensura, ii. 
348 n, ; Plato's etymologies, 519 n. ; 
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HABVET. 

ou Stoical doctrine of virtue, iii. 
133 n. ; on sophism Kv/>icva>y, 
496 n, ; time, 501 n. 

Harvet, Db. Wm., iii. 288. 

Hebrew studies, their effect on clas- 
sical scholarship^ i. xiii, n, ; uni- 
formity of tradition contrasted with 
diversity of Greek philosophy, 255 
n. ; allegorical interpretation of pro- 
phets, ii. 57 n. ; writers, Plato's 
resemblance to, iii. 188 n., 285. 

Hedonists, doctrine, ii. 594; included 
aXvTTia in end, 597; did not set 
aside all idea of limit, 612 n. ; basis 
adopted in Plato's argument, 595, 
607 n. ; enforced same view as 
Plato on intense pleasures, 598 ; 
see Pleasure, 

Hegel, origin of philosophy, i. 254 ; 
ideal Expert, ib. n, ; Plato's view 
of the soul, iL 190 n. ; Anaxagoras' 
nous, 178 n, 

Heqesiab, the ^ death-persuader," iii. 
658 ; coincidence with Cynics, 559 ; 
doctrine of relativity, tb. 

Heikdorf, on Kratylus, ii. 527; 
CharmideSy iii. 163 ; JRepuhliCy tb, 

Hekatjsus, censured by Herakleitus, 
i. 27. 

Herakleitus, works and obscure 
style, i. 27 ; dogmatism and censure 
of his predecessors, ib, ; metaphy- 
sical, 28 ; physics, tb,, 33 ; did not 
rest proof of a principle on induc- 
tion of particulars, ii. 526 n. ; 
Meri his principle, i. 29; Par- 
menides' opposed, 38 ; the law of 
Fieri alone permanent, 30; no 
substratum, 31; identified with 
Homo Mensura, ii. 323, 325, 336, 
338; rejected by Aristotle, but 
approved by modem science, i. 38 
n., ii. 336 n., 364 n. ; exposition 
by metaphors, i. 29, 31 ; fire and 
air, 28, 33 ; fire a symbol for the 
universal force or law, 31 n. ; dis- 
tinction of ideal and elementary 
fire, 33 n. ; doctrine of contraries, 
31, 32, ii. 309 n. ; the soul an 
effluence of the Universal, i. 35 ; 
individual reason worthless, ib, ; 
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Universal Beason, the reason of most 
men as it ought to be, 37 ; n€pifx_ov 
compared with Anaxagorean Nous, 
68 n, ; sleep, 35 ; theory of vision, 
iii. 265 n, ; time, 256 n. ; para- 
doxes, i. 38 n, ; Uokvfiadlri v6ov ov 
Mda-K€t, i, 27 ; reappears in Plato, 
361 ; enigmatical doctrine of his 
followers, ii. 369 n, ; their repug- 
nance to dialectic, i. 110 n, ; names 
first imposed in accordance with 
his theory, ii. 518 n., 532-3 ; names 
the essence of things, 542 n., 543 ; 
theory admitted, 534 ; some names 
not consistent with it, 536 ; the 
theory uncertain, 538 ; flux, true of 
particulars, not of Ideas, 537 ; anti- 
pathy to Pythagoras, 534 n. ; in- 
fluence on the development of 
logic, i. 39 ; on Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 66 n. ; Protagoras, ii. 369 n. ; 
Plato, i. 28 ; Stoics, 28, 36 n. 

Hebakleitus the AUegorist, ii. 208 n., 
iii. 185 n, 

H£rakl£s, the choice of, ii. 38 n., 
iii. 532. 

Hebest, see Orthodoxy. 

Hermann, Godfrey, natural rectitude 
of names, ii. 517 n. 

Hermann, K. F., theory of Platonic 
canon, i. 177; Susemihl coincides, 
J 80 ; principle of arrangement 
reasonable, 192 ; more tenable than 
Schleiermacher's, 193; Ueberweg 
attempts to reconcile Schleiermacher 
with, 182 ; on Hippias Major, 364 
n, ; Kratylus, ii. 526 n. ; Republic, 
457; Leges, iii. 303 n., 357 n,, 
399 n., 405 n. 

Hebmokrates, intended as last in 
Bepublic tetralogy, i. 195, iii. 295, 
302. 

Herodotus, infers original aqueous 
state of earth from prints of shells 
and fishes, i. 19 ; Psammetichus' 
experiment, ii. 506 n. ; the gods' 
jealousy, iii. 192 n, ; sacrifice and 
prayer, 424, 425 n. 

Hbrschel, Sir John, axioms of arith- 
metic from induction, iii. 383 n. 
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Hbbiod, oosmology, i. 2-3, 4 n. ; cen- 
sured by Xenophanes, 17 ; by He- 
rakleitus, 27. 

Reimrm, iii. 389, 544, 545. 

Hindoos, Sleeman on grounds of be- 
lief among, ii. 360 n. ; philosophers 
compared with Eleatics, iii. 515 n, 

HiFPARCHiA, wife of Erates, iii. 
528 n. 

Eipparchus, authenticity, i. 166 n., 
176, 179, 208 n., 414, 417, 426 ; 
and Minos analogous and infeiior 
to other works, 414 ; purpose, 416 ; 
subject — definition of lover of gain, 
403 ; double meaning of gain, 415 ; 
first definition, rejected, 403 ; cha- 
racter and precept of Hipparchus 
the Peisistratid, eulogy of iSokrates, 
405 ; Gain is good — apparent con- 
tradiction, ih. ; gain the valuable, 
the profitable, and therefore the 
good, 407 ; some gain is good, some 
evil, 406 ; objections, 407 ; no ten- 
able definition of gain found, 415, 
416. 

Hippias Major, authenticity, i. 175, 
185, 364 n.; date, 176, 178-9, 
182 ; situation and interlocutors, 
364 ; Hippias lectured at Sparta on 
the beautiful, the fine, the honour- 
able, 366, 370 ; no success at Sparta 
— law forbids, 366 ; the lawful is 
the profitable, 367 ; comparison 
with Xenophon, 365, 368; the 
beautiful? 371; instances, 372; 
Gold makes all things beautiful, 
373; complaint of vulgar analo- 
gies, lb. ; answer fails of universal 
application, 374; the becoming, 
and the useful — objections, 375; 
a variety of the pleasurable, 376 ; 
inadmissible, 377, 378; Sokrates 
attempts to assign some general 
concept, 379, 524 n., ii. 584; 
analogy of Sokrates* explanations 
in Memorabilia, i. 380 ; and Minor 
illustrate general theory of the dia- 
logues of Search, 396 ; antithetise 
rhetoric and dialectic, 402. 

Hippias Minor, authenticity, i. 175, 
387 n., 388 n.; date, 175, 178-9, 
180, 184; and Major illustrate 
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general theory of dialogues of search^ 
396 ; antithetise rhetoric and dia- 
lectic, 402 ; polemical and philoso- 
phical purpose, 395 ; its thesis 
maintained by Sokrates in Mevno- 
rahilia, 398; combated by Ari- 
stotle, 399 ; characters and Kituation, 
388; Achilleus preferred by Hip- 
pias to Odysseus, veracity to men- 
dacity, ih., 390; contested by 
Sokrates, veracious and mendacious 
man the same, 389 ; to hurt wil- 
fully better than to do so unwil- 
lingly, 390 ; Hippias dissents, 392 ; 
good man alone does evil wilfully, 
Sokrates* perplexity, 393; critics 
on the sophistry of Sokrates, 394. 

HippoKRATES, iii. 289. 

HoBBES on similitude of passions in 
all, but dissimilarity of objects, i. 

326 n. ; exercises for students, ii. 
288 n., 298 n. ; subject and object, 

327 n. ; analogy of state to individual, 
iii. 123 ; cause, 494 n., 499 ; Dio- 
dorus* doctrine defended, 498 ; coin- 
cides with Aristotle on motion, 501. 

Holiness, what is ? i. 312 ; not what 
gods love, 318, 322, 327 ; why the 
gods love it, 319; how far like 
justice, ii. 49 ; not a branch of jus- 
tice, i. 320 ; not a right traffic be- 
tween men and gods, 321 ; is it 
holy ? ii. 49 ; the holy, one type in 
Platonic, various in Xenophontic, 
Sokrates, i. 328. 

Homer, cosmology, i. 2 ; censured by 
Xenophanes, 17 ; Herakleitus, 27 ; 
considered more as an instructor 
than as a poet, 456 ; and poets, the 
great teachers, 465 ; picture in 
BepuUic, as really knowing nothing, 
466, iii. 118 ; Strabo on, 180 n. ; 
Herakleitus the allegorist, ii. 208 w., 
iii. 185 n. ; Plato's fictions con- 
trasted with, 181 n. ; divensity of 
subjects, i. 463 ; inspired by gods, 
458 ; analogy of Magnet, 459 ; 
on friendship, 509; identified by 
Plato with Homo Mensura, ii. 323. 

Homo Mensura, see Belativitt/. 

HoMCBOMERiES, sce Anaxogoras. 

Homicide, varieties of, iii. 400-403 ; 
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HOKOUBABLB. 

penaltieB, 400; Plato ibllows pecu- 
liar Attic view, 403. 

HoNOUBABLE, the, Hippias' lectures at 
Sparta on, i. 370; identified with 
the just, good, expedient, 337; 
actions conducive to pleasure are, 
ii. 66 ; by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus* doctrine, iii. 553. 

Horace, scheme of life, iii. 547 n.. 
648 n. 

HuET, Bp., i. 255 n. 

Humboldt, Wm. von, origin of lan- 
guage, ii. 543 n, 

Hume, Athenian taxation, iii. 599 n. 

Hunting, meaning of, iii. 386 ; how 
far permitted, 385. 

Hutgheson, Fbancib, iii. 132 «. 

Htfothesis, discussion of, distinct 
from discussion of its consequences, 
ii. 173, 187; ultimate appeal to 
extremely general hypothesis, 187 ; 
in Bepublic, only a stepping-stone 
to the first principle, 188 ; pro- 
visional assumption o^ and conse- 
quences traced, exercise for students, 
287 ; illustration, 289. 

I. 

Ideas, Plato*s, differ from Pythagorean 
Number, i. 10 ; identified by Plato 
with the Pythagorean symbols, 218, 
ii. 279 n., 588 «.; differ from 
Demokritean atoms, i. 75 ; the de- 
finitions Sokrates sought for, 327; 
Plato assumed the common cha- 
racteristic, by objectivising the 
word itself, ib,; doctrine derived 
its plausibility from metaphors, 
213; souFs inmiortality rests on 
assumption of, ii. 189; remini- 
scence of the, -218 ; as Forms, 189 ; 
the only causes, 172 ; formal, 184 
n. ; logical phantoms as real causes, 
180 n.; truth resides in, 187 
alone exclude contrary, i. 337 n. 
unchai^eable, ii. 459 n., iii. 76 . 
Herakleitean flux not true of, ii. 
637 ; partly changeable and partly 
unchangeable, 440 ; disgui«ied in 
particulars, iii. 29 n. ; fundamental 
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distinction of particulars and, 247 ; 
alone knowable, 75 ; cpinion, of 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
ib. ; assumption of, as separate entia, 
ii. 171, 179; great multitude of, 
186; characteristics of world of, 
279 ; Ideas separate from, but par- 
ticipable by, sensible objects, 266 ; 
objections, 267-274 ; the genuine 
Platonic theory attacked, 276 ; none 
of some objects, 268 ; how partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 271, 279, iii. 
165 ; no. fitted on to the facts of 
sense, ii. 286 ; Aristotle partly suc- 
cessful in attempt, th,; analogous 
difficulty of predication, iii. 525 ; 
" the third man," ii. 271 ; not 
merely conceptions, ih., 281; not 
mere types, 272 ; not cognizable, 
since not relative to ourselves, ih., 
280 ; gods have Idea of cognition, 
274, 275 n. ; dilemma, ideas exist 
or philosophy impossible, 275 ; 
intercommunion of some forms, 
419, 464 n. ; analogy of letters and 
syllables, 419; what forms, deter- 
mined by philosopher, 420; of 
non-enSf and proposition, opinion, 
judgment, 425, 426; of Divermm 
pervades all others, 420 ; r<ov diro- 
fjiaatav, 451 n. ; of Animal, iii. 251, 
263 n., 292 ; kosmos on pattern of, 
256 ; action on Materia Prima, 267 ; 
of the elements, %b. ; of insects, 
&c., ii. 406 n. ; of names and things 
nameable, 502 n., 505, 544 w. ; 
names fabricated by lawgiver on 
type of, 503, 506, 543 ; names the 
essence of things, 542 n. ; doctrine 
about classification not necessarily 
connected with, 564; of Beauty 
exclusively presented in Symposion, 
223 ; of Good, approximation of 
primum amabUe, i. 523; training 
to ascend to the idea of good, iii. 
88, 91 ; comparison of idea of good 
to sun, 89, 90 ; of Good, in PhcBdon, 
Anaxagoras' nous, ii. 188 ; known 
to the rulers alone, iii. 240; left 
unsolved, 241; the contemplation 
of, by dialectic, 101 ; reluctance to 
undertake active duties, of those 
who have contemplated, 96 ; philo- 
sopher lives in region of, sophist in 
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region of non-ens, ii. 420, iii. 74 ; 
little said of, in Menon, ii. 23, 25 
n. ; postulated in TimcKUs, iii. 248 ; 
discrepancy of Sophisten and other 
dialogues, ii. 458 ; the idealists' doc- 
trine the same as Plato's in Fhcbdon, 
&c., t6., 460 ; FhoedruSf Fhcedon, 
and Timceus compared, iii. 267 n. ; 
Plato's various views, ii. 180, iii. 
474 ; the last, 475 ; Aristotle on, 
i. 230 «., 523, 524 n., ii. 187 n., 
285, 459, 584 n., 586 n., iii. 242 
n., 475 n. ; Sophistes approximates 
to Aristotle's view, ii. 461 ; generic 
and analogical aggregates, i. 379, 
524 n., iL 584; Antisthenes and 
Diogenes on, iii. 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against 
Kealism, 520 ; see Particulars^ 
Fhenomena^ Universal. 

Ideal, to Plato the only real, i. 422. 

Idealists, ii. 413; meaning of ens, 
444; argument against, 416, 437, 
458 ; doctrine of, the same as Plato's 
in Fhcedon, &c., 458, 460. 

Identity, personal, i. 341, 356, ii. 
211 ; and contradiction, principle 
of, 308. 

^idionyjs distinguished from (^iXo<ro- 
0off, iii. 130 n. ; rexvlrrjt, ii. 43 n. 

Ignorance, mischiefs of, i. 344 ; de- 
pend on the subject-matter, 345 ; 
to hurt knowingly better than 
ignorantly, 390, 391 ; evil done by 
bad man unwillingly, by good wil- 
fully, 393 ; not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, ii. 66; mistaking 
itself for knowledge, the worst evil, 
408 ; see Knovjledge. 

Imitator, logical classification of, ii. 
427 ; of the wise man, sophist is, 
428 ; poets* mischievous imitation 
of imitation, iii. 117. 

Immortality, beliefs as to partial, 
ii. 161 n. ; popular Greek belief, 
204; metempsychosis a general 
element in all old doctrines, 202 
«. ; of rational soul only, iii. 272 ; 
of all three parts of soul ? ii. 160 ; 
Plato's demonstration rests on as- 
sumption of ideas, 189; includes 
pre-existence of all animals, and 



INDUCTIVE. 

metempsychosis, 190; fails, 200, 
205, 220; leaves undetermined 
mode of pre-existence and post- 
existence, 200; was not jienerally 
accepted, 203 ; Xenopbon's doc- 
trine, 196 n, ; Aristotle's, 197 n. ; 
common desire for, 211 ; attained 
through mental procreation, beauty 
the stimulus, ib. ; only metaphori- 
cal in St/mposion, 223. 

Indeterminate, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the, i. 11 ; pleasure the, 
ii. 567 ; see Infinite. 

Indian philosophy, compared with 
Greek, i. Ill, 249 n., iii. 515 n., 
517 ; analogy of Plato's doctrine of 
the soul, ii. 165, 203 n. ; Gymno- 
sophists compared with Diogenes, 
iii. 513, 515 n, ; antiquity of, 514 
n. ; suicide, 517 n. ; Antisthenes did 
not borrow from, 515 w. ; antithesis 
of law and nature, 517. 

Indifferent, the, i. 510, 520. 

Individual, analogy to kosmical pro- 
cess, i. 37; tripartite division of 
mind, iii. 64; analogous to three 
classes in state, 65; analogy to 
state, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123; 
Hobbes on, 123; parallelism ex- 
aggerated, 141, 147, 151 ; depen- 
dent on society, 47, 147, 150 ; four 
stages of degeneracy, 105-110 ; pro- 
portions of happiness and misery in 
them, 110; happiness of, through 
justice, 46, 110, 116 ; one man can 
do only one thing well, 49, 59, 124, 
125, 211 ; Xenophon on, 166 n. 

Individualism, see Authority. 

Inductive and syllogistic dialectic, i. 
358; process of, always kept in 
view in dialogues of search, 278; 
illustrated in history of science, 
493; trial and error the natural 
process of the human mind, 494 ; 
leni^th of Plato's process, 432 n. ; 
usefulness of negative result^ 517 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 374; 
verification from experience, not 
recognised as necessary or possible, 
378. 
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Infanticide, iii. 69, 70, 205; Ari- 
stotle on, 231 ; contrast of modem 
sentiment, ib. 

Infinite, of Anaximander, i. 5 ; repro- 
duced in chaos of Anaxagoras, 56 ; 
Zeno's reductiones ad Absurdum, 
97 ; natural coalescence of finite 
and, ii. 559, 565, 566 n, ; illustra- 
tion from speech and music, 560 ; 
explanation insufficient, 561 ; see 
Indeterminate, 

Inoratitudb, iii. 430. 

Insfibation, special, a familiar fact 
in Greek life, i. 461, ii. 571, iii. 41 ; 
in rhapsode and poet, i. 457; of 
rhapsode through medium of poets, 
459, 460, 465 ; of philosopher, ii. 
158 ; see Doemon ; rlato's view, i. 
462; the reason temporarily with- 
drawn, ib.y ii. 217, 526 w. ; op- 
posed to knowledge, i. 466; right 
opinion of good statesmen from, ii. 
11 ; all existing virtue is from, ih. 

Instantaneous, Plato's imagination of 
the, ii. 309 ; found no favour, 311. 

Intebkst, forbidden, iii. 361 . 

Ion, authenticity, i. 175, 454; date, 
176, 178-9, 180, 182, 184; inter- 
locutors, 454 ; Ion as a rhapsode, 
456; devoted himself to Homer, 
457 ; the poetic art is onp, ih. ; in- 
spiration of rhapsodes and poets, 
i6. ; inspiration of Ion through 
Homer, 459 ; analogy of magnet, t6., 
460 ; Plato's contrast of systematic 

. with unsystematic procedure, 460 ; 
Ion does not admit his own inspira- 
tion, 462; province of rhapsode, 
463 ; the rhapsode the best general, 
464 ; exposition through divine in- 
spiration, ib, 

Ionic philosophy compared with the 
abstractions of Plato and Aristotle, 
i. 90; defect of, 91; attended to 
material cause only, i&. ; see Fhilo- 
sophy-^Pre-Sokratic, 

Islands of the Blest, ii. 192. 

Isokbates, probably the balf-philo- 
sopher, half-politician of Euthy- 
demus, i. 560, ii. 241 ; variable feel- 
ing between, and Plato, i. 562, ii. 
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104 n., 243; praised in PhoedruSj 
241 ; compared with Lysias, i6., 
244; his school at Athens, 243; 
teaching of, iii. 178 n, ; as sophist, 
568 n. ; teachableness of virtue, ii. 
9 n. ; age for dialectic exercises, iii. 
239 n. ; criticism on other philo- 
sophers, ii. 244 91.; on aspersions 
of rivals, iii. 8 n. ; on the poets, 
185 n, ; contrasted with Plato in 
I^mceus, 245 ; on LegeSy 462 ; oratio 
panegyrica, 6 n, ; great age of, 602. 

Italt, slaves in, iii. 372 n, 

J- 

Jambliohus on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 

Jason of Pherse, ii. 608 n, 

Jeeome, St., on Plato and Aristotle, 
i. xiii, 

Johnson, Dr., on Berkeley, iii. 271 n. 

JouFFBOY, a priori element of cogni- 
tion, ii. 328. 

Judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n. 

Just, the holy a branch of the, i, 
320; and unjust, standard of the 
better, 333; whence knowledge of 
it, 335; identified with the good, 
honourable, expedient, 337 ; or Good 
is the profitable — general but not 
constant explanation, of Plato, 369 ; 
the just, by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus' doctrine, iii. 553, 

Justice, is it just, ii. 49 ; varieties of 
meaning, i. 325 n., iii. 129, 147, 
150, 152 ; derivation of diKcuoarvmf, 
ii. 518 n. ; of diKatov, 525 n, ; with 
temperance, the condition of happi- 
ness and freedom, i. 342 ; and sense 
of shame possessed and taught by 
all citizens, ii. 40; how far like 
holiness, i. 320, ii. 49; opposition 
of natural and legal, 113, iii. 553 ; 
what is, 16 ; unsatisfactory answers 
of Sokrates and bis friends, ih, ; is 
rendering what is owing, 28; re- 
jected, 32; is what is advantageous 
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to the most powerful, 34; modi- 
fiedy 35; is the good of another, 36 ; 
necessary to society and indivi- 
dual, injustice a source of weak- 
ness, 37 ; is a source of happiness, 
38, 40, 43 ; is a compromise, 39 ; 
good only from consequences, 41, 
43, 126 ; Xenophon on, 140 n. ; the 
received view anterior to Plato, 127 ; 
a good per «e, 46, 67, 110, 116, 
143; and from its consequences, 
120, 14S, 160, 324 ; proved also by 
superiority of pleasures of intelli- 
gence, 111 ; proof fails, 143, 145-7 ; 
all-sufiBcient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 ; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133; incorrect, 
for individual dependent on society, 
ib,, 150 ; Plato's affirmation true in 
a qualified sense, 152; orthodoxy 
or3i88entofju8tmanmi8tbetak,i 
into account, 153, 158; in state, 
60; is in all classes, 61; is per- 
forming one's own function, i&., 63, 
66 ; analogy to bodily health, 66 ; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-9; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 278, 
395-7 ; distinction of damage and 
injury, 395 ; relation to rest of 
virtue, 457 ; distinction effaced be- 
tween temperance and, 162 ; ethical 
basis imperfect, 155 ; view peculiar 
to Plato, 126 ; Platonic conception 
is self -regarding, 131 ; motives to it 
arise from internal happiness of the 
just, 132 ; view substantially main- 
tained since, tb. ; essential recipro- 
city in society, ii, 84, 107, iii. 136, 
160; the basis of Plato's own theory 
of city's genesis, 137 ; incompletely 
stated, 139 n. ; any theory of society 
must present antithesis and cor- 
relation of obligation and right, 
139; Xenophon's definition un- 
satisfEictory, 588 ; Eameades, 144 ; 
Epikurus, 157 n. ; Lucretius, ib, ; 
Pascal, 587 n. 



Keucia, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Eallikles, rhetor and politician, ii. 
114. 

Eallimachus, Plato's works known 
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to, i. 144, 164 n. ; issued catalogue 
of Alexandrine library, 143. 

KaXoi^, rd, translated by beautiful, 
i. 381 n. ; defined, ii. 100, 107 ; 
rejected, 108; see Beauti/ul, 
EofwuraMe, 

Kant, his Noumenon agrees with 
Ens of Parmenides, i. 22. 

Kapila, i. 249 n. ; analogy to Plato, 
ii. 165 n. 

Kabneades, on justice, iii. 144. 

Eepleb, applied Pythagorean concep- 
tion, i. 14 n. ; devotion to mathe- 
matics, ii. 607 n. 

King, see Monarch, 

Kleitophon, fragmentary, i. 137, iii. 
19, 24 ; authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
185, iii. 19 n., 20, 26 n. ; post- 
humous, 20 ; in jReptMic tetralogy, 
i. 278 n., iii. 19, 25 ; represente the 
point of view of many objectors, 24; 
scenery and persons, 13 ; Sokrates 
has power in awakening ardour 
for virtue, 15 ; but does not explain 
what virtue is, »6., 21-24 ; what is 
justice or* virtue, 16 ; unsatisfactory 
replies of Sokrates' friends, ib. ; 
Kleitophon believes Sokrates knows 
but will not tell, 18 ; compared with 
Republic, 25 ; Apology, 21. 

EInow, Aristotle on equivocal meaning 
of, i. 546 ; to know and be known 
is action and passion, ii. 503 n. 

Knowledge, claim to universal, com- 
mon to ancient philosophers, ii. 
431 ; kinds of, i. x, n. ; of like by 
like, 46, iii. 255; Demokritus' 
theory, i. 75, 79, 84 ; Zeno, 102 ; 
Gorgias the Leontine, 108 ; Kyre- 
naics, iii. 553, 559; false persua- 
sion of, the natural state of human 
mind, Sokrates' theory, i. 245, 285, 
496 «., 551, iL 12, 33 ; regarded as 
an ethical defect, 388; Sokrates' 
mission, i. 245, 248, 355, 477, ii. 
196, iii. 22, 247 ; search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, L 266; per se interesting, 
275 ; necessity of scrutiny, 269 ». ; 
Mill on vagueness of common 
words, 380n. ; omnipotence of J^ing 
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NomoB, 249, 251 ; different views 
of Plato, ii. 373, 375 «. ; evolution 
of indwellii^ conceptions, i. 230 n., 
ii. 19, 222 ; Sokrates' mental ob- 
stetric, 321 ; attained only by dia- 
lectic, i. 267; its test, power of 
going through a Sokratic cross- 
examination, t^., 396 ; genesis of, 
IL 167 ; reminiscence of the ideas, 
6, 218, 222 ; gods possess the Idea 
of, 274, 275 n. ; philosophy the per- 
petual accumulation of, i. 443; of 
good and evil, distinct from other 
sciences, 498; necessary to use of 
good things, 537 ; must include 
both making and right use, 538 ; 
no action contrary to, ii. 62 ; virtue 
is, 8, 94, 400 n., 480 ; of what, un- 
solved, 14 ; to hurt knowingly or 
wilfully better than unwillingly, i. 
390 ; analc^es from the arts, 391 ; 
evil done by good man with, by 
bad without, 393; as. condition of 
human conduct, Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on, 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies 
epithets, 401 ; and moderation iden- 
tical, haying same contrary, ii. 50 ; 
of self, Delphian maxim, i. 341, 
356 ; from looking into other minds 
— ^is temperance, 342 ; opposed to 
divine inspiration, 466; no object 
of, distinct from knowledge itself, 
485 ; of ens alone, iii. 75 ; all, rela- 
tive to some object, i. 486, 499 ; is 
sensible perception, ii. 320, 323, 
364, 383 n, ; erroneously identified 
with Homo Mensura, 323, 328, 329 
n., 334, 372 n, ; objections, sensible 
facts different to different perci- 
pients, 364; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
and not seeing at the same time, 
368 ; lies in the mind's comparisons 
respecting sensible perceptions, 372 ; 
difference from modern views, tb, ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, 374 ; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378 ; of good, identified with vovs, 
of other things with b6$a, i. 361 ; 
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relation to opinion, ii. 377 n., 383, 
395 n, ; are false opinions possible, 
379 ; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380; distinction of possess- 
ing, and having actually in hand, 
381; simile of pigeon-cage, ib. ; false 
opinion is the confusion of cogni- 
tions and non-cognitions, refuted, 
382; distinguished from right 
opinion, 23, 25 »., 379 ; rhetor com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; Plato's compared with 
modem views, 24 ; is true opinion 
plus rational explanation, 384; 
analogy of elements and compounds, 
tb, ; three meanings of rcUioncd eo:- 
planatiany ib,; definition rejected, 
386 ; antithesis of opinion and, not 
so marked in Politikus as Thece- 
tetus, 471 ; opposite cognitions un- 
like each other, 554, 616 ; plea- 
sures of, true, 575, 606 n. ; good a 
mixture of pleasure and, 580 ; same 
principle of classification applied to 
pleasure as to, 601; classification 
of true and false, how applied to 
cognitions, 614 ; its valuable prin- 
ciples, 615 ; see Btlativity^ Science^ 
Sd/'knowUdge, 

EosMOB, the first topic of Greek spe- 
culation, i. vu ; primitive belief, 2 ; 
early explanation by polytheism, 
ib, ; Homer and Hesiod, t6. ; Thales, 
4; water once covered the earth, 
notices of the argument from prints 
of shells and fishes, 19 ; Anaxi- 
mander, 5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7-8 ; Py- 
thagoras, 12 ; Pythagorean music 
of the spheres, 14; Xenophanes, 
19, 474 n, ; Parmenides, 25, 93 n, ; 
Herakleitus, 33; Empedokles, 40, 
43 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66 ; its 
Reason, different conceptions of 
Sokrates and Aristotle, ii. 178 n. ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, iii. 417, 449, 450 ; the 
good and the bad souls at work in 
the universe, 417; all things full 
of gods, 418; soul of, ii. &0 w., 
451 ; its position and elements, iii. 
254 ; affinity of soul of, and human, 
ii. 585 n, ; mythe in Pciitikus, 480 
n, ; divine steersman and daemons, 
ib,; analogy of individual mind 
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and cosmical process, i. 37 ; oom- 
parison of man to kosmos unne- 
cessary and confusing, ii. 586 ; free 
from pleasure and pain, 608 ; forced 
conjunction of kosmology and 
ethics, 611 ; idea of good rules the 
ideal, as sun the visible, iii. 90; 
simile of, absolute height and depth, 
113 ; unchangeable essences of, 
rarely studied, ii. 580 ; aversion to 
studying, on ground of impiety, iii. 
247 n, ; no knowledge of, obtainable, 
248; theory in Timoeus acknow- 
ledged to be merely an thm \6yosy 
245; Demiurgus, ideas, chaos postu- 
lated, 248; Time began with the, 
256 ; is a living being and a god, 
248, 251; Demiurgus produces, by 
persuading Necessity, 249 ; process 
of demiurgic construction, 251; the 
copy of the AvrcJfwov, ih,, 256, 263 
»., 292 ; product of joint action of 
reason and necessity, 266; body, 
spherical form, and rotations, i. 26 
w., iii. 253, 257, 266, 281, 355 n,, 
418-19; to be studied for mental 
hygienic, 281 ; primary and visible 
gods, 257 ; secondary and generated 
gods, 258; construction of man, 
272; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos, with 
rational soul rotating within, 263 ; 
four elements not primitive, 266; 
action of Ideas on prime matter, 
267; Forms of the elements, ib.; 
primordial chaos, 268 ; geometrical 
theory of the elements, 269 ; bor- 
rowed from Pythagoreans, i. 219 n, ; 
Aristotle on, iii. 270 n. ; varieties 
of each element, 271; contrast of 
Plato's admiration, with degenerate 
realities, 291, 293; degeneracy 
originally intended, 292 ; recurrence 
of destructive agencies, 300, 337; 
change of view in Epinomis, 451, 
454 n. 

Kratbb, the " door-opener," iii, 629 ; 
Sokrates' precepts fullest carried out 
by Diogenes and, 515, 529. 

Kbatippus, the Peripatetic, i, 126 w. 

Kratyltts, purpose, ii. 519-524, 526 
»,, 539, 641, 543 n, ; authenticity, 
i. 185 ; date, 176, 178-9, 180, 182 ; 



KBITIAS. 

subject and personages, ii. 501 ; 
speaking and naming conducted ac- 
cording to fixed laws, 502 ; names 
distinguished by Plato as true or 
false, ih, n, ; connected with doc- 
trine of Ideas, 544 n,; the thing 
spoken of suffers, 503 n, ; name, a 
didactic instrument, made by law- 
giver on type of name-form, 503, 
531, 647 ; Plato's idecU, 543, 546 n., 
547; compared with his views on 
social institutions, 645 ; natural 
rectitude of names, 605, 617 w., 
522 n,; names vary in degree of 
aptitude, 536 ; aptitude consists in 
resemblance, 531 ; difficult to har- 
monise with facts, 540; forms of 
names and of things nameable, 505 ; 
lawgiver alone discerns essences of 
names, and assigns them correctly, 
506 ; proofs cited from etymology, 
516, 517 n,, 524 n. ; not caricatures 
of sophists, 519,521, 527 w., 531 »., 
539, 541 ; the etymologies serious, 
522-529, 534 n,; counter-theory, 
Bomo Mensura, 507, 544 n. ; ob- 
jection, it levels all animals, 508 ; 
analogy of physical processes, un- 
suitable, 510 ; belief not dependent 
on will, 513; first imposer of names a 
Herakleitean, 518 n„ 632-3, 537 n. ; 
how names have become disguised, 
529 ; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
onomastic art, letters as well as 
things must be distinguished with 
their essential properties, 530; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
.536; things known only through 
names, not true, 537 ; Herakleitean 
flux, true of particulars, not of 
Ideas, ib. ; the theory uncertain, 
implicit trust not to be put in 
names, 638, 642; compared with 
PdUikus, 497, 646 ; Sophistes, 549 ; 
Thecetetus, ib, ; various reading in 
p. 429c, 534 n. 

Ebete, unlettered conmiunity, iii. 
307; public training and mess, 308; 
its customs peculiar to itself and 
Sparta, 309 n. 

Kritias, a fragment, i. 137, iii. 294 ; 
probably would have been an ethical 
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ERITOK. 

epic in (mse, 2d8; in BepMie 
tetralogy, 243, 294; date, i. 178, 
181-2, 185, ld5; autbentidtv, 
176, iiL 295 w.; subject, 295; 
citizens of Plato's state identified 
with ancient Athenians, ib. ; Solmi 
and Egyptian priests, »6., 297 ; ex- 
planation of their learning, 300; 
i&land Atlantis and its kings, 297 ; 
address of ZeoSj 298; oormption 
and wickedness of people, ib, ; sab- 
mergence, 299; mythe incomplete, 
9 n. ; presented as matter of history, 
299 ; lecmrence of destructive kos- 
mical agencies, ib. 

Krtton, rhetorical, not dialectical, i. 
305; compared with Gorgias^ ii. 
137; general purpose, subject, and 
interlocutors, i. 297, 301 ; authority 
of public judgment, nothing, of Ex- 
pert, everything, 298, 307 ; Sokrates 
does not name, but himself acts as, 
expert, 308; Sokrates' answer to 
Kriton's appeal to flee, 298; So- 
krates* principle, Never act imjusUy, 
299 ; this a cardinal point, though 
most men differ from him, %b, ; 
character and disposition of So- 
krates, differently set forth, 301 ; 
imaginary pleading of the Laws of 
Athens, 300; agreement with 
Athenian democratic sentiment, 
302, 304 ; Plato's purpose in this, 
301 ; attempts reconciliation of con- 
stitutional allegiance with Sokrates' 
individuality, 304; Sokrates' cha- 
racteristics overlooked in the ha- 
rangue, 303 ; maintained by his obe- 
dience from conviction, 304. 

Kybenaics, scheme of life, iii. 544 ; 
ethical theory, 550 ; logical theory, 
553; doctrine of relativity, ib., 
559; ^thiop6,Antipater,andAr6t^, 
551 ; Theodorus on the gods, 568 ; 
see Aristippus, Hegesias, 



L. 

Laboub, division of, iii. 166. 

LacTiSs, authenticity, i. 175, 481 ; 
date, 175, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 
201 n. ; subject and interlocutors, 
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LAW. 

468 ; dramatic contxmst of Lachfe 
and Sokrates, 480; should lessons 
be received fhxn a mast^ of anns, 
468; Sokrates refers to a pro- 
fessional judge, 469 ; the judge must 
prove his competence, Sokrates con- 
fesses incompetonce, 470; marks of 
the Expert, 471 ; education — ^virtue 
must first be known, 472 ; courage, 
473 ; example instead of ddSnition, 
«&.; not endurance, 474; intelli- 
gence of thii^ terrible and not 
terrible, 475, iii. 165 ; such intelU- 
gence not possessed by professional 
artists, i. 478 ; but is an mseparable 
part of knowledge of good and 
evil generally, 480 ; intelligenoe of 
good and evil generally — ^too wide, 
476; apparent tendency of Plato's 
mind in looking for a solution, 478 ; 
compared with I%eagSs^ 436 ; Char^ 
mides, 498; PolUikus, ii. 498-9; 
RepMic^ iii. 165. 

LACTAimns, the soul, ii. 202 n. 

Land, division of, twelve tribes, iii. 
359 ; perpetuity of lots of, 356, 390 ; 
Aristotle on, 356 n.; succession, 
358, 435 ; distribution of annual 
produce, 391. 

Language, rnUural rectitude of, i. 
422 ; origin of, ii. 543 n., 546 n., 
547 n.; Leibnitz on a philosophical, 
540 n. ; see Names, 

Lassalle, on Herakleitus, ii. 309 n., 
369 n., 526 w., 543 n.; Homo Men- 
sura, 514 n. ; Kratylus, 522 n., 
524 n. ; Timoeus, iii. 256 n. 

Lavoibieb, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Law, its various meanings, i. 424, 
425 91. ; our idea of, less extensive 
than Nomos (q. v.), 252 n., 263 n., 
425 n.\ and Nature, antithesis of, 
ii. 106, 112, iii. 553 ; also in Indian 
philosophy, 517 ; Sokrates' disobedi- 
ence of, i. 306 n. ; the lawful is the 
Erofitable, 367 ; the consecrated and 
inding customs, the decree of the 
city, social or civic opinion, 409; 
objection, discordance of, 410; is 
good opinion of the city, true opinion, 
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LAW-ADMINISTRATION. 

or finding out of reality, ih,; real 
things are always accounted real, 
analogies, 411; of Cretan Minos 
divine and excellent, extant, 412, 
423; to Plato only what oitght to 
he law, «, 421-3, ii. 534 w. ; 
reality found out by the Expert, i. 
419-20; fixed, recognised by De- 
mokritus, 76; all proceedings of 
nature conducted according to fixed, 
ii. 502 ; of nature, Mill on number 
of ultimate, 342 ; no laws to limit 
scientific governor, 484; different 
view, iii. 349 ; government by fixed, 
the second-best, ii. 485 ; test of, 
goodness of ethical purpose and 
working, iii. 313 ; proem to every 
important, 351 ; Cicero coincides, 
352 n,; the proems, didactic or 
rhetorical homilies, 352; to serve 
as type for poets, 353; proem to 
laws against heresy, 414; of Za- 
leukus and Charondas, 353. 

Law - ADMINISTRATION, objccts of 
punishment, to deter or reform, ii. 
40, iii. 439 ; general coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic, 393 n,, 403, 405 
n., 433, 436, 460 ; many of Plato's 
laws are discharges of ethical anti- 
pathy, 441 ; penalties ay;ainst con- 
tentious litigation, 440 ; oaths for 
dikasts, judges, and electors only, 
444 ; thirty-seven nomophy lakes, 
361 ; many details left to nomophy- 
lakes, 371 ; assisted by select Di- 
kasts, 392 ; limited power of fining, 
390 ; necessity of precision in terms 
of accusation, 443 n. ; public and 
private causes, 369; public, three 
stages, 370, 445 ; criminal proce- 
dure, 392 ; distinction of damage 
and injury, 395; witnesses, 440; 
abuse of public trust, 442 ; evasion 
of military service, 443; varieties 
of homicide, 400-403 ; penalties, 
400 ; wounds and beating, 403, 405, 
439; heresy, and vfipis to divine 
things or places, 406-16; neglect of 
parents, 430 w., 437; testaments, 
434 ; divorce, 437 ; lunacy, tb. ; 
poison and sorcery, 438 ; libels, 439 ; 
fugitive slaves, 430; theft, 394, 
439 ; property found, 428 ; fraudu- 
lent traders, 432 ; mendicants, 439 ; 



LEQES. 

Benefit societies, 429; suretyship, 
445 ; funerals, 446. 

Laws, the, see Leges, 

Lectures, Plato's revealed solution of 
difficulties, an imtenable hypothesis, 
i. 273; differ from dialogues in 
being given in his own name, 274 ; 
of Protagoras, ii. 73; contrasted 
with cross-examination, 48, 74 ; dia- 
lectic a test of the efficacy of the 
expository process, i. 229; worth- 
less for instruction, 467, ii. 2 «., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n. ; dif- 
ference in TimcEiisB.ndKriti<iSy 260. 

Leges, authenticity, i. 173, 175, 209, 
iii. 355 n., 419 w., 460-464 ; date, 
i. 182, 185, 194, iii. 301, 443 w. ; 
scene and persons, 301, 307 ; change 
in Plato's circumstances and feel- 
ings, 302, 350; analogous to Euri- 
pides* Bacchce and Aristophanes* 
NuheSf 306; Xenophon compared, 
601 ; Plato's purpose, to remedy all 
misconduct, 399; no evidence of 
Plato's study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427 ; large 
proportion of preliminary discus- 
sions and didactic exhortation, 311 ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, 417, 449 ; the good and 
the bad souls at work in universe, 
417 ; all things full of gods, 418 ; 
Manichseanism in, 419 n. ; good 
identical with maximum of plea- 
sure and minimum of pain, 322- 
326, 329-333; at least an useful 
fiction, 333 ; justice a good per se 
and from its conseqtiences, 324; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-399 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 395, 
397 ; three causes of mis^juided pro- 
ceedings, 396 ; punishment, to deter 
or reform, *&., 439 ; threefold divi- 
sion of good, 459 ; virtue fourfold, 
448 ; the four virtues the highest, 
and source of all other, goods, 458 ; 
unity of state's end to be kept in 
view, 447; the end is the virtue 
of the citizens, 448 ; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out this end, 446, 448, 455, 459 ; 
and enforce orthodox creed, 448; 
training of counsellors in Epinomis, 
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450, 454 ; basis of Spartan institu- 
tions too narrow, 311 ; Plato's state, 
a compromise of oligarchical an<l 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367; 
historical retrospect of society, 336- 
344 ; frequent destruction of com- 
munities, 337 ; difficulties of govern- 
ment, seven distinct natural titles 
to, 338 ; view of the lot, 339 ; im- 
prudent to found government on 
any one title only, ib, ; illustrated 
by Ai^os, MessdnS, Sparta, ib,; 
Persia and Athens compared, 341 ; 
monarchy and democracy the 
Tnother-politiea, ib, ; bad tmining of 
kings' sons, 342 ; the Magnetic 
community, origin of, 303 n. ; its 
vTr66€(ris, 358 n, ; site and settlers, 
350, 359, 366 ; circular form, un- 
walled, 374; defence of territory, 
rural police, 365 ; Spartan Kryptia 
compared, 366 ; test of laws, good- 
ness of ethical purpose and work- 
ing, 313; general coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic law, 393 n., 403, 
405 n,, 433, 436, 460; many of 
Plato's laws are discharges of ethical 
antipathy, 441; state's laws, with 
their proems, 351; the proems, 
didactic or rhetorical homilies, 352 ; 
Cicero on, ib, n. ; to serve as type 
for poets, 353 ; training of the emo- 
tions through influence of the 
Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus, 319, 
377 ; endurance of pain in Spartan 
discipline, 314 ; drunkenness for- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifi- 
able, 315 ; citizens tested against 
pleasure, ib.; Dionysiac banquets, 
under a sober president, 318 ; elders 
require stimulus of wibe, 327 ; pre- 
cautions in electing minister of «3u- 
catiou, 368; age, and matter of 
teaching, 378, 380; the teaching 
simple and common to both sexes, 
381 ; music and dancing, 320 ; three 
choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 326, 335; elders, by ex- 
ample, to keep up purity of music, 
326 ; prizes at musical and gym- 
nastic festivals, 321, 367 ; but ob- 
ject of training, war, not prizes, 
389 ; importance of music in edu- 
cation, 335; musical and literary 
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education, fixed type, 321, 367, 379 ; 
ix)ets to conform to ethical cieed, 
322-6 ; change for worse at Athens 
after Persian invasion, 343; this 
change began in music, ib,\ con- 
trast in Demosthenes and ibfene- 
aenus, 344 n., 348; dangers of 
change in national music, doctrine 
aUo of Damon, 345 ; Plato's aver- 
sion to dramatic poetry of Aliens, 
346, 380; peculiar to himself, 347 ; 
value of arithmetic, 359 n, ; purpose 
of teaching astronomy, 384 ; planets, 
Plato's idea of motions of, w, ; cir- 
cular motion best» 418, 419 ; hunt- 
ing, meaning of, 386 ; hunting, how 
fur permitted, 385; for religion, 
omcles of Dodona and Delphi to 
be consulted, 355, 367; temples 
and priests, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
only state worship allowed, 408 ; 
contrast with Sokratic teaching, ii. 
358 ; Milton on, iii. 410 n, ; neces- 
sity of enforcing state religion, 408 ; 
vfipis to divine things or places, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
impiety, from one of three heresies, 
406; punishment, 406-408; ma- 
jority of Greek world would have 
been included in one of the three 
varieties, 412 ; first heresy confuted, 
417 ; argument inconsistent and un- 
satisfactory, 418 ; second confiited, 
420 ; the third the worst, 415 ; con- 
futed, 422; incongruity of Plato's 
doctrine, 423 ; dissent of Herodotus 
and Sokrates, 424; opposition to 
Plato's doctrine in (Greece, 426; 
general Greek belief, 422, 424 ; divi- 
sion of citizens and land, twelve 
tribes, 359; four classes, property 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, 361 ; perpetuity of lots of land, 
356, 390; Aristotle on, 356 n.; 
succession, 358 ; number of citizens, 
356, 358; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
syssitia, 374, 389 ; same duties and 
training for women as men, 224 ; 
family ties mischievous, but cannot 
practically be got rid of, 357 ; to be 
watched over by magistrates, 358 ; 
marriage, ib., 361, 371, 374, 389, 
435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
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divorce, 437 ; treatment of infants, 
376 ; orphans, cruardians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
moveable property, 360 ; modes of 
acquiring property, 428 ; length of 
prescription for ownership, 445 ; 
no private possession of gold or 
silver, no loans or interests, 361; 
. slavery, 372, 430; Aristotle differs, 
373 n. ; distribution of annual pro- 
duce, 391 ; each artisan only one 
trade, ib.; retailers, regulations 
about, ih,, 431 ; punishment for 
fraud, 432 ; Benefit Societies, 429 ; 
Metics, 392 ; strangers and foreign 
travel of citizens, 444; electoral 
scheme, 363; thirty-seven nomo- 
phylakes, 361 ; assisted by select 
Bikasts, 392 ; many details left to, 
371 ; the council, and other magis- 
trates, 364 ; limited power of fining, 
390; military commanders and 
council, 362; monthly military 
muster of whole population, 388 ; 
oaths for dikasts, judges, and 
electors only, 444; penalties against 
<x>ntentious litigation, 440; judicial 
duties, public and private causes, 
369; public, three stages, 370, 
445 ; witnesses, 440 ; distinction of 
damage and injury, 395 ; sacrilege 
and high treason the gravest crimes, 
393; abuse of public trust, 442; 
evasion of military service, 443; 
homicide, penalties, 400 ; varieties 
of, 400-3; wounds and beating, 
403, 405, 439 ; poison and sorcery, 
438 ; neglect of parents, 437 ; lunacy, 
ib. ; libels, 439 ; theft, 394, 439 ; 
suretyship, 445 ; mendicants, 439 ; 
funerals, 446; compared with earlier 
works, 304, 309 ; Cyropcedia, 348 ; 
PrctagoraSy 331 ; Oorgias, ii. 137, 
iii. 331-2, 353; Phcedrus, 353; 
Philebiis, 331 ; Republic, 328 w., 
332, 349, 357, 421, 459 n. ; IV- 
moetis, 419 n, 

Lehbsch, ii. 524 n., 526 n, 

Leibnitz, interdependence of nature, 
ii. 17 n. ; agreement with Plato's 
metaphysics, 18 n. ; pre-existence 
of soul, ib, ; natural significant apti- 
tude of letters, 531 n. ; on a philo- 
sophical language, 540 n. 
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Lenormant, ii. 522 n. 

Leukippub, i. 68, 69, ii. 456 n, 

Lewis, Sm G. C, ancient astronomy, 
iii. 385 n., 454 n. 

Liberty, excess of, at Athens, iii. 
341. 

Libraries, ancient, 1. 139, 147 n., 149, 
155 ; copying by librarii and private 
friends, 150 n., 152 n. ; ofBcial 
MSS., 153 n.\ see Alexandrine^ 
Lykeunif Academy, 

LiCHTBNSTADT, iii. 284 w. 

Light, Plato's theory, iii. 265. 

Like known by like, i. 224 n., ii. 
134 w. ; friend to like, 134 n. 

LiTTRi:, the soul, iii. 286 n. ; synthetic 
character of ancient medicine, 289 n. 

Loans, disallowed, iii. 361. 

LoBECK, ii. 520 n., 528 n., 529 n. 

Locke, atomic doctrine of primary 
and secondary qualities, i. 73 ; good 
identical with pleasure, ii. 78. 

Logic, influence of Herakleitus on 
development of, i. 39 ; of a science, 
Plato's different from Aristotelic 
and modem view, 229 n. ; objects 
of perception and of conception, com- 
prised in Plato's en«, ii. 441, 443 ; 
concepts and percepts, relative, 283 ; 
in Sokrates, the subordination of 
terms, i. 329 ; position of Megarics 
in history of, iii. 486 n. ; ne^tive, of 
Antisthenes' school, 5(H ; Kyrenaic 
theory, 553; elementary distinc- 
tions unfamiliar in Plato's time, i. 
344, 365 n., ii. 4, 92, 402, 434, 
441, 455; the dialogues of search 
are lessons in method, 388, 399 ; 
collection of sophisms necessary for 
a theory of, iii. 486 ; Aristotle first 
distinguished ofi^wfia, avvawfia, 
and fcar' draXoyiav, ii. 303 n. ; 
generalisation, and division, i. 358 ; 
process of classification not much 
attended to, ii. 563 ; definition and 
division illustrated in Fhoedrus and 
PhilebiM, 235, 562 ; names relative 
and non-relative, 445 ; connotation 
of a word, to be known before its ac- 
cidents and antecedents, 12 ; logical 
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LOGOGKAPHEBS. 

subject has no real essence apart 
Irom predicates, iii 523 n.; logical 
and concrete aggregates, i. 384, 385 ; 
concreUy its Greek equivalent, 384 
n. ; opposites, only one to each 
thing, 343 n. ; cou trades, the Py- 
thagorean ^'principia of existing 
things," 15 n. ; Uerakleitus' theory, 
31, 32; are excluded in nothing 
save the self-existent Idea, 337 n. ; 
judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be ^U^e by partnership with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n. ; 
Plato*s canon of belief, iii. 259 ; con- 
tradictory propositions not possible, 
522 n. ; principle of contradiction, 
not laid down in Plato's time, ii. 
308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; func- 
tion of copula, iii. 525 ; miscon- 
ceived by Antistheues, ii. 434, 445 
n., 465 w. ; Plato's view of causal 
reasoning, 23; modem views on 
a priori reasonings, difference of 
Plato's, 20; see Fallacie$, PredicO' 
turn. Proposition. 

LoGOOBAPHEBS, ii. 233 n., 242 n. 

Lot, principle of the, iii. 339. 

Love, a moving force, in Empedokles, 
i. 39 ; cause of, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; see 
Bros, 

LuoiAN, worthlessness of geometry, i. 
256 n. ; on time wasted in philo- 
sophic training, 275 n. 

Lttcbetius, on Anaxagorean homoeo- 
meries, i. 54 n. ; origin of language, 
ii. 547 n,; on pleasure, 599 n., 607 
w., iii. 517 n, ; on justice, 157 n, ; 
appearances of gods to men, 182 n. ; 
theology of, 190 n. 

AvaiT€\ovv, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

LuTHEB, on music, iii. 178 n, 

Lykeum, Peripatetic school, i. 137; 
the library, founded for use of in- 
mates and special visitors, 147; 
loss of library, 138. 

Lykubous, relation to Plato, i. 214 n. 

Lysias, rhetorical powers, ii. 255 n, ; 
Isokrates compared, 241, 244 ; un- 
fairly treated in Phcedrus, 254-5 ; 



MALTBUS. 

rivalry with Plato, iii. 8, 10 «., 11 
ft. ; oration against ^schines, 467. 

Lysis, authenticity, i. 175, 516 «.; 
date, 178-80; 184, 198, 616 n. ; 
subject suited for dialogue ot search, 
516; problem of friendship too 
general, 518; debate partly real, 
partly verbaU 519; scenery and 
personages, 502; mode of talking 
with youth, 503 ; servitude of the 
ignorant, 505 ; lesson of humility, 
507; illustrates Sukratic manner, 
508 ; what is a friend, ib, ; api)eal 
to maxims of poets, 509 ; likeness 
and unlikeness, ib,, 510, 519 n. ; the 
Indifferent, friend to Good, 510, 
520; anxious to escape from felt 
evil, 511; illustrated by philo- 
sopher's condition, ib,, 621; the 
primum amabife, 512, 522 ; cause 
of friendship, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513 ; good 
akin, evil alien, to every one, 514 ; 
the Good and Beautiful as objects 
of attachment, 526 ; failure of en- 
quiry, 514; compared with Cicero 
I)e Amicitia, 520 ; Charmides, 502, 
515 ». 

M. 

Macaulay, Lobd, Theology not a pro- 
gressive science, ii. 205. 

Mackintosh, Sib J., iii. 132 n. 

Madness, Plato's view, i. 460; of 
philosopher, ii. 158; varieties of, 
Eros one, 207 ; see Inspiration, 

Magic, Empedokles claims powers of, 
i. 49 ; Plato's laws against, iii. 438. 

Magnet, analogy to poetic inspira- 
tion, i. 459, 460. 

Magnetic colony, see Leges, 

Maine, meaning of natural justice, 
ii. 116 ; influence of Law in early 
societies, i. 253 n. 

Making and doing, i. 484. 

Malebbanche, ii. 180, iii. 261. 

Mallet, on Sophistes, ii. 458 n. 

Malthus, law of population, iii. 229 ; 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 
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MAN. 

Man, Plato on antiquity of, iii. 337 ; 
construction of, 272; the cause of 
evil, 263 ; inconsistency, ib, n, ; 
see Body^ Soul, Immortaliti/, 

Manichaanibm of Leges, iii. 419 n. 

Mansel, Db., ii. 333 n. 

Mantineia, iii. 567. 

Mabathon, iii. 6. 

Mabbacii, iii. 486 n. 

Mabiakdynt, iii. 372 n. 

Marbiage, temporary for guardians, 
iii. 69,203-206; object, 226; Plato's 
and modem sentiments, 220 ; Ari- 
stotle, 217, 226-9; laws in second 
ideal, 358, 361, 371, 374, 389, 

435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
Maltbus* law recognised by Plato 
and Aristotle, 330 ; divorce, 437. 

Martin on Timcem, iii. 246 n., 252 
n,, 261 n,, 454 n. ; Leges, 385 n. 

Materialists, ii. 413, 435 ; meaning 
of ens, 444; argument against, 415, 

436, 438, 441 ; reply open to, 437, 
442. 

Matter, Aristotle's materia prima, 
i. 75, ii. 617 w. ; to ^eicriKov of 
Timceus, 617 w. ; four elements not 
primitive, iii. 266; prime, action 
of Ideas on, 267 ; Voltaire on, 523 w. 

Maximus Tyrius, on Plato's reminis- 
cence, ii. 20 n. ; variety, 620 n. 

Measure, Plato's conception, i. 443, 
448, ii. 475 ; to ficTpiop of Plato, 
616 ; Platonic ideal, undefined re- 
sults, 150; Pythagorean Kaip6s, 
617 w. ; necessary, to choose plea- 
sures rightly, 65, 132 w., 611; 
virtue a right estimate of pleasure 
and pain, 65, 78; courage a just 
estimate of things terrible, 80 ; false 
estimate of pleasures habitual, 571 ; 
true pleasures admit of, 576 ; direc- 
tive sovereignty of, 611 ; how ap- 
plied in Protayoras, ib, ; how ex- 
plained in Phiiebus, 613. 

Medical art, analogy of rhetoric to, 
ii. 237; reducible to rule, 147 w. ; 
l)liysiciaii not bound by peremptory 
rules, 484; no refined art, allow(d. 
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MENEXBNU8. 

iii. 54 ; Plato's view of, 279 ; syn- 
thetic character of ancient, 289. 

Meoarics, transcendental, not ethical, 
iii. 476 ; shared with Plato the 
eristic of Sokrates, 479, 481 ; logical 
position misrepresented by his- 
torians, 485 ; negative dialectic at- 
tributed by historians to, i. 242; 
not peculiar to, 258 ; the charge 
brought by contemporaries against 
Sokrates, 259 ; fallacies of, 548, ii. 
300; sophisms of Eubulides, iii. 
488 ; real character of, 490 ; alleged 
over-refinement in classification, ii. 
407 ; not the idealists of Sophistes, 
458; controversy with Aristotle 
about Power, iii. 490; Aristotle's 
arguments not valid, 491-493 ; Ari- 
stotle himself concedes the doc- 
trine, 494 n. ; doctrine of Dioddrus 
Kronus, 495, 498; defended by 
Hobbes, 498 ; depends on question 
of universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; sophism of Dioddrus Kronus, 
ib., 498 ; Stilpon, 503 ; Cicero on, 
490 w. ; Ritter, 484 n, ; Prantl, ib,, 
487 n. ; Zeller, 486 n, ; Winckel- 
mann, ib,; Marbach, ib,; Tiede- 
mann, ib.; Stallbaum, 487 n.; 
Deycks, 491 ; see Eukleides, 

MelAtus, reply of Sokrates to, Plato 
and Xenophon compared, i. 329; 
Plato's views coincide with, iii. 239, 
259, 411, 415, 441, 468. 

Melissub of Samos, i. 96. 

Memory, difference of yaniyai and 
dvdfjkvrja-is, ii. 568 n, ; see Associaiian. 

M±NAGE, on etymology, ii. 520 n, 

Mened&mus the Eretrian, iii. 504; 
disallowed negative predications, 
525. 

Menexenus, its authenticity, i. 185, 
209, iii. 12 n. ; date, i. 176, 178, 
182, 194; anachronism, iii. 11; 
scenery and persons, 1; funeral 
harangues at Athens, ib., 4; So- 
krates recites harangue leamt from 
Aspasia, 2 ; framed on the established 
type, 5 ; excited much admiration, 
7 ; probable motives of Plato, 8, 10 ; 
contrast with Leges, 344 n., 348 ; 
Gorgias, ii. 149, iii. 9. 
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MENON. 



Menon, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 182, 
184, 195 »., 561 n., ii. 16 n, ; purpose, 
5 ; gives points in common between 
Sokrates and Sophists, 27 ; sceneiy 
and persons, 1 ; is virtue teachable, 
ib., 8, 548 n, ; plurality of virtues, 
3 ; search for common property, ib. ; 
how is process of search useful, 6 ^ 
Sokrates' cross-examination like 
effect of torpedo, ib, ; analogies, de- 
finitions of figure and colour, 4; 
Menon's definition, refuted, 5 ; 
theory of reminiscence, 7; illus- 
trated by questioning Menon's slave, 
ib,, 19 n., 21 ; metempsychosis, 17 ; 
little said of the Ideas, 23, 25 n, ; 
virtue is • knowledge, 8 ; and so 
teachable, 9 ; relation of opinion to 
knowledge, 10, 25 n., 167 w., 383 
n. ; right opinion of good states- 
men, from inspiration, 11 ; highest 
virtue teachable, but all existing 
virtue is from inspiration, ib. ; virtue 
itself remains unkno^vn, ib., 14 ; 
Sokrates' doctrine, universal desire 
of good, 13 ; compared with Fhce- 
dru8 and Phcedon, 18 ; Protagoras, 
14 ; PoUtikus, 499 ; Timoeus, Oor- 
gias, Republic, 25 n. 

Mentiens, sophism, iii. 482, 488. 

Mess^nI:, bad basis of government, 
iii. 339. 

Metaphor, Herakleitus' exposition 
by, i. 29, 31, 38 n. ; Plato's tendency 
to found arguments on, 213, 223 n., 
ii. Ill n., 272 n., 384, 419, 570, 
583 ; doctrine of Ideas derived its 
plausibility from, i. 213 ; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, ii. 
380 ; pigeon-cage, 381 ; soul's kvyjo-ls 
compared to children's teething, 
619 n. ; the steersman, iii. 79 ; 
Idea of Good in intellectual, as sun 
in visible, 89 ; the cave, ii. 472, 
iii. 93-5 ; analogy of state and in- 
dividual, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123 ; 
exaggerated, 141, 147, 151 ; kos- 
mos, absolute height and depth, 
113. 

Metaphysics, see Ontology. 

Meteorology, of Anaxagoras, i. 60 ; 
Diogenes of ApoUonia, 66; Sokrates 
avoided, 248. 



MILL. 

Metempsychosis, included in all 
ancient speculations, ii. 166, 202 
n.; belief of Empedokles, i. 48; 
included in Plato's proof of soul's im- 
mortality, ii. 190 ; theory of, 7, 17, 
iii. 262 ; of ordinary men only, ii. 
163, 192, 201; my the, 217, 220 n. ; 
general doctrine in Virgil, 202 n. 

Method, revolutionised by Sokrates, 
i. viii; obstetric, 238, ii. 21, 321, 
387 ; Aristotle's Dialectic and De- 
monstrative, i. 233 ; see Dialectic, 
Negative, Inductive. 

Metics, admission of, iii. 392 ; Xeno- 
phon on, 595. 

Merpiov, t6, of Plato, ii. 616. 

Michelet, iii. 178 n. 

Middle Ages, disputations in the, i. 
268 n.; views on causation, ii. 
185 w. 

Miyfuiy see Chuos. 

Mill, Jab., on law of mental associa- 
tion, i. 523 n. ; transmission of esta- 
blished morality of a society, ii. 46 
n. ; on the moral sense, iii. 155 n. ; 
ethical end, 132 n. 

Mill, J. S., on vague connotation of 
general terms, i. 380 n. ; evils of 
informal debate, 553 n., 555 n. ; 
definition of fallacy, iii. 484 ; heads 
of fallacies, i. 552 ; fallacies of 
confusion, Descartes' argument, 
ii. 513 w. ; of Sufllcient Reason, 
earliest example of, i. 6 w. ; rela- 
tivity of knowledge, ii. 337 n. ; 
abstract names, 285 n. ; simple ob- 
jects undefinable, iii. 528 n. ; com-^ 
parison of Form with particular 
phenomena, ii. 271 ; necessity of 
Verification, 379 n. ; antecedent, 
consequent, simultaneous, 375 n. ; 
assumption in axioms of arithmetic, 
616 n. ; axioms of arithmetic and 
geometry, from induction, iii. 383 
n. ; ultimate laws of nature, ii. 342 ; 
relation of art to science, 249 n. ; 
the beautiful, i. 382 n,; hostility 
to novel attempts at analysis of 
ethics, 258 n. ; Liberty, 266 n., ii. 
143 TO.; Sokrates' Utilitarianism, 
83 TO. ; theory of syllogism, 25 to. ; 
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MILTON. 

approximation to Plato and Ari- 
stotle as to ideal state of society, 
iii. 227 n. 

Milton, on Plato's intolerance, iii. 
410 n. 

Mind, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 26 ; 
identified with heat by Demokritus, 
78 ; its seat in various parts of the 
body, Demokritus, 79; Sokrates' 
theory of natural state of human, 
244; elenchus the sovereign 
purifier of, ii. 409; Sokrates' ob- 
stetric, 321 ; the self, i. 341, 356 ; 
state of agent's, as to knowled){e, 
frequent enquiry in Plato, 415 ; 
Plato's view, an assemblage of 
latent capacities, 494; knowledge 
is dominant s^ency in, ii. 62 ; use- 
fulness of negative result for train- 
ing, i. 517 ; operation of pre-natal 
experience on, ii. 218; rhetoric 
should include a classification of 
minds and discourses, 238; ideal 
unattainable, 249, 252 ; com])ared to 
paper, 380, 570 ; of each individual, 
tripartite, iii. 64; analogous to 
rulers, guardians, craftsmen, 65 ; 
high development of body and, 
equally necessary, ii . 199 n. ; relation 
to bodily organs, 370, iii. 417 n, ; 
diseases of, from body, 278 ; no man 
voluntarily wicked, ib,, 395-7 ; pre- 
servative and healing agencies, 279 ; 
treatment of, by itself, 280; rota- 
tions of kosmos to be studied, 281 ; 
see Reason, Soul, 

Minos, authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
208 n,, 414, 426 ; in Leges trilogy, 
424 ; and Hipparchus analogous 
and inferior to other works, 414 ; 
subject — the characteristic property 
connoted by law, 408, 418; dis- 
cussed by historical Sokrates, 418 ; 
its meanings, 424 ; three parts, ob- 
jections, 409; is good opinion of 
the city, true opinion, or finding 
out of reality, 410; real things 
always accounted real, analogies, 
411 ; only what ought to he law, is, 
412, 420-1, ii. 497 n., 534 n. ; Ex- 
pert finds out and certifies truth, i. 
419-20; laws of Cretan Minos 



MOTION. 

divine and excellent, extant, 412, 
423; Minos' character variously 
represented, 413; what does the 
lawgiver prescribe for health of 
mind — unanswered, 414; bad de- 
finitions of law, 419; Sokrates' 
reasoning unsound but Platonic, 
420. 

MpTifjjj, derivation, ii. 518 n. ; differ- 
ence of avafunfais, 568 f}. 

MoHL, Pbof., on Hafiz, ii. 221 n, 

"Hlolpai, relation to gods, iii. 249 n. 

Monad, the Pythagorean, i. 11-12; 
Platonic form of Pythagorean doc- 
trine, i. 16 n. ; see Number. 

MoNABOHY, and democracy the mother- 
polities, iii. 341 ; dissent of Aristotle, 
ib. n. ; monarch a Principal Cause, 
ii. 481 ; true government by the 
one scientific man, 483, 488; no 
laws to limit scientific governor, 
484; id^al attainable only in Sa- 
tumian period, 479, iii. 349; dis- 
tinguished from general, rhetor, &c., 
ii. 486 ; aims at forming virtuous 
citizens, 487; Sokratic ideal dif- 
ferently worked out by Plato and 
Xenophon, 489 ; of Atlantis, iii. 
297 ; bad education of kings' sons, 
342. 

MoNBODDO, on Cartesian and New- 
tonian theories, ii. 177; on Jdeas, 
184 ». ; mind and body, iii. 417 n. 

Monkeys, Galen on structure of, iii. 
286. 

MoBALiTY of a society, how trans- 
mitted, ii. 45 ; relation of art to, see 
Education, Poetry; Ethics. 

More, Dr. Henry, emanative cause, 
ii. 179 n. ; metempsychosis, 203 n.; 
relativity of knowledge, 333 w. 

Moses, Plato compared to, iii. 285. 

Motion, of atoms, the capital fact of 
Demokritean kosmos, i. 76 ; Zeno's 
arguments, 100; not denied as a 
phenomenal and relative fact, 
106; form of, ii. 421-2, 444,459 «.; 
varieties of rectilinear, iii. 253 n, ; 
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MOTIVES. 

circular, the best, 253, 418-9 ; Dio- 
ddrus Kronus, 500 ; AHstotle nearly 
coincides with, 501 ; and Hobbes, 
ib.; Monboddo on Aristotle and 
Plato, 417 n. 

Motives, distinction of, ii. 132 n. 

MthiLEB, Pbof. Max, origin of lan- 
guage, ii. 543 n. ; vague use of 
words, i. 269 n. 

MuNK, Db. Edwabd, i. 181, 190, 
272 ». 

Music, Pythagorean, of the spheres, 
i. 14 ; and speech illustrate coales- 
cence of finite and infinite, ii. 560 ; 
Cynics' contempt for, iii. 506, 510 ; 
Platonic sense, 176 ; disparaged, ii. 
130; education in, necessary for 
guardians, iii. 50; and dancing, 
effect on emotions, 377; excites 
love of the beautiful, 54; impor- 
tance of, in education, 335 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 178 n., 335; Xenophon, 
335,585; Luther, 178 n. ; gymnas- 
tic necessary to correct, 55 ; prizes 
at festivals, 321, 367, 389 ; three 
choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 326, 335 ; only grave allowed, 
53, 196, 328 n.; regulated by 
authority, 320-1, 379; to keep 
emotions in a proper state, 197 ; 
elders, by example, to keep up 
purity of music, 326 ; change for 
worse at Athens b^an in, 343, 
344 n., 348 ; dangers of change in 
national, doctrine also of Dsonon, 
345. 

Mysticism, religious, in Empedokles, 
i. 49 n. ; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious, with dialectic 
theory, ii. 221. 

Mythb, general character of Plato's, 
ii. 191, 527, iii. 284 n, ; disparaged 
in Sophistry ii. 480 w. ; Plato's 
resemblance to Hebrew writers, iii. 
188 n, ; Aristotle on blending philo- 
sophy with, 284 w. ; probably often 
used by Sophists, ii. 38 n. ; of Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus, 38 ; value 
of, 47 ; of Uades in Oorgias^ 136 ; 
of soul in Phoedon, 191 ; of pre- 
existent soul, 217, 220 n.'; of the 
kosmos in Politikus, 480 n. ; Ti- 
mcBiis, iii. 9 n, ; Kritius, ib., 297 ; 



NAMES. 

of departed souls in BepMic, 121 ; 
the choice of Herakles, 532 ; train- 
ing by fictions, 50, 181; Plato's 
view of the purpose of, 181, 333-4 ; 
Plato's and Homer's fictions con- 
trasted, 181 n. ; retort open to 
poets, ib, 182 n. ; no repulsive 
fictions to be tolerated about gods 
or Hades, 51, 182 ; a better class to 
be substituted from religion for the 
existing fictions, 187 ; poet must 
avoid variety of initiation, 52, 183 ; 
type for narratives about men, 52 ; 
fiction as to origin of classes, 56 ; 
difficulty of procuring first ad- 
mission for fiction, 186. 

MYTHOLOav, prolonged belief in, iii. 
180 n. ; Xenophanes' censure of, i. 
17; Horakleitus', 27; Plato and 
the popular, 314 n., ii. 192, 480 n., 
iii. 50, 183 n., 224, 266 n., 355, 
358, 367, 428. 

N. 

Names, relative and non-relativef ii. 
445 n.; Pythagorean theory, 520 n., 

533 n. ; mystic sanctity of, 541 n. ; 
distinction of divine and human, 

516 n.; natuTxd rectitude of, i. 422, 
ii. 502 n.y 517 n., 522 n, ; connected 
with doctrine of Ideas, 502 w., 
544 n. ; difficult to harmonise with 
facts, 540; the essence of things, 
522 n.; things known only through 
names, not true, 537; the thing 
spoken of suffers, 503 n. ; forms of 
names and of things nameable, 505 ; 
didactic instruments made by law- 
giver on type of name-forms, 503, 
506, 531; onomastic art, 530; 
proofs cited from etymology, 516, 

517 n., 524 n. ; specimens of ancient 
etymologies, 524 n., 525 n., 526 n., 
528 n.y 529 n. ; not caricatures of 
sophists, 519, 521, 522-9, 531 n., 

534 w., 539, 541; Plato's idicU, 
543, 546 n., 547 ; compared with 
his views on social institutions, 
545; Homo Mensura the counter- 
theory of language, 544 n. ; in- 
trinsic aptitude of, for particular 
things, 505; consists in resem- 
blance, 531; vary in degree of 
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NATURE. 

aptitude, 536; first imposer of, a 
Herakleitean, 518 w., 532-3, 537 n, 
how they have become disguised 
529 ; changes hard to follow, 533 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 
some names not consistent with it, 
536 ; the theory uncertain, implicit 
trust not to be put in names, 538, 
542 ; see Langtmge. 

Nature, course of, the ultimatum of 
Demokritus and modems, i. 76 ; all 
proceedings of, conducted accordino; 
to fixed laws, ii. 502 ; Greek view of, 
hostile to philosophical speculation, 
i. 89; interdependence of, ii. 17; 
antithesis of law and, 106, 112, iii. 
553; also in Indian philosophy, 
517 ; (jyvcrei and Kara (f>v<riv, ii. 
510 «., iii. 339 n, ; Aristotle, 418 
n. ; uncertainty of referring to, ii. 
114, iii. 223, 517 ; meaning of law 
of, ii. 116 n, ; Mill on number of 
ultimate Laws of, 342; no object 
in, mean to the philosopher, 268. 

Necessary truth, ii. 466 n. 

Necessity, means FreewiU in Plato, 
iii. 249 ; kosmos produced by joint 
action of reason and, 266. 

Negative, Plato's view of the, erro- 
neous, ii. 450, 452; predications 
disallowed by MenedSmus, iii. 
525. 

Neqativb Method, harshly censured 
by historians of philosophy, iii. 478 ; 
preponderated in Plato's age, 477 ; 
erroneously attributed to Sophists 
and Megarics, i. 242, 258 ; the 
charge brought by contemporary 
Athenians against Sokrates, 259; 
Sokrates and Plato its champions, 
Vy viiiy 243 ; Sokrates the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479; first 
applied negative analysis to the 
common consciousness, i. 256, 260 
n. ; to social, political, ethical topics, 
256; the Megarics shared with 
Plato the negative impulse of So- 
krates, iii. 481; Academics, 486 n. ; 
negative and affirmative veins in 
Plato distinct, i. 270, 274, 292; 
the negative, extreme in Par^ 
menideSf ii. 278, iii. 480; over- 
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looked in Kriton, i. 306; well illus- 
trated in Lysis, 508; the affirma- 
tive prominent in his old age, 280 ; 
its necessity as a condition of rea- 
soned truth, 95, 242, 244, 257, 
266 n., 293, 517, iii. 485 ; a value 
by itself, ii. 258, 278, 294, 359-60, 
387, 395 w., 500, iii. 22 ; a necessary 
preliminary to the affirmative, i. 
517, 533 ; essential to control of the 
affirmative, ii. 300 n., iii. 478 ; its 
difficulties never solved, ii. 258; 
see Dialectic. 

Nemesiub, relativity of mental and 
sensational processes, ii. 331. 

Newton, accused of substituting phy- 
sical for mental causes, ii. 177. 

Nile, inundation of, explanation of 
Anaxagoras, i. 60 n. 

Nd/ufioi/, equivocal use, i. 369. 

Nominalism, first protest against 
Realism, Antisthenes, iii. 520; of 
Stilpon, 523. 

NoMOS, idea of law less extensive 
than, i. 252 w., 253 n., 425 «. ; om- 
nipotence of King, 249, 251, 264, 
295, ii. 107 ; Sokmtes an exception, 
2 ; Plato's and Aristotle's theory of 
politics to resist King, i. 264 ; Plato 
appeals to, iii. 50 n. ; Epiktfitus, i. 
259 n. ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45 ; no 
common End among established 
i/o/iifta, 498 w., iii. 232 n. ; see 
AutkmHty, Orthodoxy, 

NoN-ENs, see Em, 

NouMENON of Kant agrees with Par- 
menides' ens, i. 22. 

Nous, see Reason, 

Number, the principle of Pytha- 
goreans, i. 10-12, 15; difl'ers from 
Plato's Idea, 10; its modem ap- 
plication, ih, n,, 14 n. ; limited to 
ten, according to Plato and Pytha- 
goreans, 11 w. ; the Greek geome- 
trical conception of, ii. 321 n.; 
mean proportionals, iii. 252 n. ; see 
Arithmetic, 
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OATHS. 

o. 

Oaths, iii. 444. 

Objkctivb, and subjective views of 
ethics, Sokrates distinguished, i. 
324; dissent coincident with sub- 
jective unanimity, 325 ; see Mela- 
tivity. 

Observation, astronomy must not be 
studied by, iii. 99 ; nor acoustics, 
100. 

Obstetric, of Sokrates, i. 238, ii. 21, 
321, 387. 

Odysseus, i. 388. 

Oken, Pythagoreanism, i. 10 n. 

Old age, iii. 28. 

Oliqabchy, iii. 105; Plato's second 
state a compromise of democracy 
and, 363, 367. 

'OfjMWfjM, first distinguished from 
avpoDuv^ by Aristotle, ii. 303 n. 

*Ofi&vvfui)Sf i. 525. 

One, in the Many, and Many in the 
One, aim of philosophy, i. 278; 
difficulties about many and, ii. 557 ; 
see Idea. 

Ontology and physics, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 ». ; the 
science of Ens, first appears in the 
Eleates,23; reconciliation of physics 
with, attempted unsuccessfully after 
Parmenides, ib, n.; Plato blends 
ethics with, ii. 585; Aristotle's sub- 
sti-atum for phenomenology, i. 25 «. ; 
tendency to embrace logical phan- 
toms as real causes, ii. 180 n, ; see 
^n«. Philosophy. 

Opinion, public, see Authority. 

Opinion, Xenophanes' doctrine, i. 19 ; 
Parmenides', 21 ; Demokritus', 75 ; 
embraces all varieties of knowledge 
save of the Good, 361 ; right, of 
good statesmen, derived from in- 
spiration, ii. 11; compared with 
knowledge, 10, 23, 25 w., 377 n., 
392 72. ; antithesis less marked in 
Thecbtetus than Fditikus, 471; 



obthodoxy. 

Plato's compared with modem 
views, 24; the mind rises from 
sensation to opinion, then cogni- 
tion, 374 ; distinct from sensation, 
377; true, knowledge is, 379; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378 ; is false, possible, 379, 392 w., 
570; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380; false, is the con- 
fusion of cognitions and non-cog- 
nitions, refuted, 382 ; wherein dif- 
ferent from knowledge, 383; true, 
not knowledge, communicated by 
rhetor, ib. ; true, plus mtional ex- 
planation, is knowledge, 384; 
analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ib. ; rejected, 386 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426 ; akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-ens, 426; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; its matter, 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
75 ; two grades of, Faith or Belief^ 
and Conjecture, 93; true pleasure 
attached to true, ii. 570. 

Opposites, only one to each thing, i. 
343 w. 

Optimism, ii. 168-9. 
Orphans, iii. 436-7. 

Obphic canon of life, ii. 610 n., iii. 
41; coincidence of Timceua with, 
284 n. 

Orthodoxy, local infallibility claimed, 
but rarely severely enforced in 
Greece, iii. 426 ; less intolerance at 
Athens than elsewhere, ii. 426, 493, 
iii. 153; Sophists conform to pre- 
valent, 82 ; irresistible effect of 
public opinion in producing, i. 264, 
iii. 81 ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45; 
Plato on, i. x, 212, 264 w., 295, 
iii. 95 w., 193 ; probable feelings of 
Plato, ii. 142 ; Sokrates in Phcedon 
contrasted with Apdogy, 197 ; in- 
consistently exacted in Plato's state, 
492-3, iii. 50, 184, 188, 357, 408, 
460, 488 ; three varieties of heresy, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
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Ov(ria. 

first confuted, 417 ; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 418 ; 
second confuted, 420; contradicts 
Republic, 421 ; the third the worst, 
415; confuted, 422; general Greek 
belief, 412, 422, 424 ; incongruity 
of Plato's doctrine, 423 ; opposition 
to Plato's doctrine in Greece, 425 ; 
Cicero, 409 n. ; Milton, 410 n, ; Bp. 
Butler, 194 n. ; book-burning, 410 
n. ; see Authority, 

OJo-io, must be known before irdOri^ 
ii. 12 n, 

P. 

naihtpafTTiO, ii. 206 n., 226 w., iii. 
389. 

Pain, see akxmla. Pleasure, 

Palby, remarks illustrative of So- 
kratic dialectic, i. 248 n, 

PANiETius, style, i. 277 w. ; on 
Phcedon, 157, 205 n. ; Plato's im- 
mortality of the soul, ii. 200 n. ; 
dialogues of Sokratici viri, iii. 466. 

PabmbnidI:s, metaphysical and geo- 
metrical rather than physical, i. 
23 w., 92; the absolute, 21-25, ii. 
313; Herakleitus opposed to, i. 
38 ; ens and non-ens, an inherent 
contradiction in human mind, 21 ; 
ens alone contains trath, pheno- 
mena probabiUty, 25 ; ens, errone- 
ously identified by Aristotle with 
heat, ib, n,; non-ens, ii. 456 n. ; 
opposition to Homo Mensura, 323 ; 
phenomena of, the object of modern 
physics, i. 23 w ; mind, 26 ; theo- 
logy, 20, 26 ; physics, 7 n,, 93 n. ; 
two physical principles, 25; doc- 
trine defended by Zeno, 97, 102, ii. 
265 ; relation of Demokritus to, i! 
69 ; with Pythagoras supplied basis 
of Platonic philosophy, 92 ; refuta- 
tion of, in Sophistes, ii. 423, 435 ; 
Bummum genus enlarged by Eu- 
kleides, 408 n. ; and Sokrates, 
blended by Eukleides, iii. 473. 

Farmenides, the, date, i. 176, 185, 186 
w., 209 w., ii. 279 w., 458 n. ; authen- 
ticity, i. 178-81, 190, 197, 209 w., 
272 w., ii. 276 n., 277, 296 n., 396 
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n, ; criticism of dialogue generally, 
290; its character, 263; purpose 
negative, 278, 293 w., 294, 301, 305, 
318, iii. 480 ; the genuine Platonic 
theory attacked, ii. 276 ; attack not 
unnatural, 278 ; its dialectic, com- 
pared with Zeno's, i. 104 ; scenery 
and personages, ii. 264; Sokrates 
impugns Zeno's doctrine, 266 ; and 
affirms Ideas separate from, but 
participable by, sensible objects, ib, ; 
objections, 267-274; no object in 
nature mean to the philosopher, 
268, 406 n. ; ideas, bow partici- 
pable by objects, 270, 279, iii. 165 ; 
analogous difficulty of predication, 
525; not merely conceptions, ii. 
271, 281 ; « the third man," 271 ; 
not mere types, 272; not cogniz- 
able, since not relative to ourselves, 
ib.y 280; cognizable only through 
unattained Idea of cognition, 273 ; 
which gods have, 274, 275 n, ; di- 
lemma, ideas exist or philosophy 
impossible, 275 ; exercises required 
from students, 287 ; provisional 
assumption of hypotheses, and their 
consequences traced, ib,; nine de- 
monstrations from unum est and 
unum non est, 289, 558 ; criticism 
of antinomies, 290, 294 n., 297 »., 
308 w. ; exercises only specimens of 
method applicable to other anti- 
nomies, 299 ; more formidable than 
problems of Megarics, 300; these 
assumptions convey the minimum 
of determinate meaning, 302 ; dif- 
ferent meanings of the same pro- 
position in words, 303, 305 n, ; first 
demonstration a Reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Unum mm mtdta, 304, 
310 ; second, demonstrates Both of 
what the first demonstrated Neither^ 
306, 310; third mediates, 308, 310; 
but unsatisfactory, 311 ; Plato's 
imagination of the Instantaneotts, 
309 ; found no favour, 311 ; the 
fourth and fifth, 310, 312; the 
sixth and seventh, 312; unwar- 
ranted steps in the reasoning, 314 ; 
seventh is founded on genuine doc- 
trine of Parmenides, 313 ; eigh th and 
ninth, 315 ; conclusion compared to 
enigma in Republic, 317 ; compared 
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with Sophistes and Pditikus, 398 n., 
473 ; PMlehus, 304 w., 558 n., 561 ; 
Republic^ iii. 165; EuthydemuSy i. 
632. 

Pabticulars, doctrine of Herakleitus, 
i. 30; the one in the many, and 
many in one, aim of philosophy, 278 ; 
Herakleitean flux true of, but not 
of Ideas, ii. 537 ; universals amidst, 
471 ; and universals, different dia- 
l(^ues compared, ib,; difficulties 
al^ut one and many, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 560; explanation insuffi- 
cient, 561; no constant truth in, 
iii. 29 n.; fluctuate, 76; ordinary 
men discern only, 75, 77 ; see PAc- 
nomena, 

Pascal, on King Nomos, i. 252 n, ; 
Cartesian theory, ii. 177; justice, 
iiL 587 n, ; authority, 261. 

UdBrj, must be known after ovo-m, ii. 
12 n. 

Pathology of Plato, compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, iii. 289. 

Pausanias, the gods' jealousy, iii. 
193 w. 

Peloponnesian war, iii. 6. 

Pentateuch, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, iii. 185 n. ; relation to Greek 
schemes, 285. 

Pentathlos, the, i. 446; expert of 
Plato and Aristotle, 450 n. 

Pebcbpt and concept, relative, ii. 283 ; 
prior to the percipient, ib, n, 

Pbbception, doctrine of Parmenides, 
i. 26; Empedokles, 46; Theo- 
phrastus, 48 w. ; Anaxagoras, op- 
posed to Empedokles, 61 ; Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 65 ; Demokritus, 80 ; 
Plato, ii. 370; different views of 
Plato, 373 ; sensible, province wider 
in Pditikus than Ihecetetus, 470 ; 
knowledge is sensible, 320, 323, 364, 
383 n. ; identified with Homo Men- 
smay 334, 372 n. ; sensible percep- 
tion does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
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and not seeing at the same time, 
368 ; knowledge lies in the mind's 
comparisons rt>specting sen.sible 
perceptions, 372; difference from 
modem views, ib. ; objects of con- 
ception and of, comprised in Plato's 
ens, 441, 443. 

Peboamus, library of, i. 139, 149 n, 

PEBLA.NDEB, iii. 33. 

UtpUxov of Herakleitus, i. 36 n. ; com- 
pared with Nous of Anaxagoras, 
59 n. 

Pebikles, upheld the claims of in- 
tellect, ii. 149 ; rhetorical power, 
145, 146. 

Peripatetic school at the Lykeum, 
i. 137 ; change after death of Theo- 
phrastus, 140 ; loss of library, 138 ; 
see Lykeum, 

Pebsian and Spartan kings eulogised, 
i. 338; and Athens compared, iii. 
341; invasion, 340, 343; customs 
blended with Spartan in Cyro- 
pcediay 578 ; government, 592. 

Phjsdon the Eretrian, iii. 503. 

Phaed<my the, authenticity, i. 205 n, ; 
first dialogue disallowed upon inter- 
nal grounds, 157 ; date, 178-82, 185, 
ii. 152 n, ; affirmative and exposi- 
tory, 152; much transcendental 
assertion, 263 ; purpose, 157 n, ; 
antithesis and complement of Sym- 
posion, 221 \ scenery and interlo- 
cutors, 153; Sokrates to the last 
insists on freedom of debate, 154 ; 
value of exposition, 174; no tri- 
partite soul, antithesis of soul and 
body, 169 ; life a struggle between 
soul and body, 161^ 164, 198; 
emotions, a degenerate appendage 
of human nature, 609 w.; death 
emancipates, 161, 164; yet soul 
may suffer punishment, inconsist- 
ency, 192 ; philosophy gives partial 
emancipation, 162 ; purification of 
soul, 164, iii. 514 ; inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with pain, ii. 
608 n. ; pleasures to be estimated 
by intelligence, 595 w. ; pleasures 
of intelligence more valuable than 
of sense, ib. ; courage of philosopher 
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and ordinary citizens, different 
principle**, 81 n, ; the soul a mix- 
ture, refuted, 166 ; soul's pre- 
existence admitted, ib., 331; soul 
is essentially living and therefore 
immortal, 189; proof of immortality 
includes pre-existence of all animals, 
and metempsychosis, 190 ; depends 
on assumption of Ideas, 189 ; me- 
tempsychosis of ordinary men onlv, 
163, 192, 201 ; Plato's demonstra- 
tion fails, 220 ; not generally ac- 
cepted, 203; Sokrates' intellectual 
development, 167 ; turned on differ- 
ent views as to a true cause, 174 ; 
illustration of Comte's three stages 
of progress, 183; Sokrates' early 
study, 167 ; genesis of knowledge, 
ib. ; first doctrine of Cause, rejected, 
ih., 175; second doctrine, from 
Anaxagoras, 168, 176, 179; doc- 
trine laid down in Philebus, 183 
n. ; Anaxagoras did not carry out 
his principle, 169, 183 ; Anaxa- 
goras' nouSf as understood by Sokra- 
tes, 178 n. ; causes efficient and co- 
efficient, 169, 176 ; third principle, 
assum])tion of Ideas as separate 
entia, 171, 179, 183, iii. 267 n,; 
multitude of ideas, ii. 186 ; the only 
causes, 172 ; truth resides in Ideas, 
187 ; discussion of hypothesis, and 
of its consequences, aistinct, 173, 
187 ; ultimate appeal to extreuiely 
general hypothesis, 187 ; Sokrates' 
equanimity before death, 193, 194 ; 
Sokrates' soul — islands of the blest, 
192 ; Sokrates' last words and death, 
194; burial, 192; compared with 
Apology, i. 294 w., ii. 196-7 ; Sym- 
posion, 157, 222-4 ; Menon, 18 ; 
PluEdrus, lb., 222-4, 267 n, ; Poli- 
tikus, 478, 480 w. ; Republic, 159, 
188, 190 n, ; Timoeus, 159, 183 n., 
187-8, iii. 267 n. 

Phaedrus, its date, i. 131, 175-80, 
182-3, 185, 188, 189 w., 191, 196 
n., 197, 200, 560, 561 n., ii. 243 w., 
245 ; ancient criticism on, i. 189 n. ; 
considered by Tennemann as key- 
note of series, 172 ; assumptions of 
Schleiermacher inadmissible, 188, 
200 n, ; much transcendental asser- 
tion, ii. 263 ; Eros differently under- 
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stood, necessity for definition, 235 ; 
derivation of t pas, 525 n. ; of pn/riic^ 
and olfovioTiKri, 527 n. ; Eros, a 
variety of madness, 217 ; Eros dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates, ib, ; mythe of pre-existent 
soul, ib,, 220 n,; soul's Kvrjiris 
compared to children's teething, 
619 n, ; reminiscence of the Ideas, 
218, 222, iii. 267 n, ; operation of 
pre-natal experience on man's intel- 
lectual faculties, ii. 218; reminis- 
cence kindled by aspect of physical 
beauty, 199, 209, 219 ; debate ou 
Khetoric, 232 ; Sokrates' theory, all 
persuasion founded on a knowledge 
of the truth, 234; writing and 
speaking, as art, 233 ; is it teach- 
able by system, 234 ; Sokrates C(»m- 
pares himself with Lysias, 235; 
Lysias unfairly treated in, 254-5, 
iii. 8, 10 n., 11 n, ; Sokrates' reason 
for attachment to dialectic, ii. 472 
n,; the two processes of dialectic, 

236, 246 ; exemplified in Sokrates' 
discourses, 235 ; essential to genuine 
rhetoric, 236, 241 ; rhetoric as a 
real art, is comprised in dialectic, 

237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237; includes a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252 ; 
books and lectures useless, 239, 
240, 256, 259, 260-1; may re- 
mifid, 239, 257 ; rhetorician must 
acquire real truth, 239, 240 ; theory 
more Platonic than Sokratic, 245 ; 
rhetorician insufficiently rewarded, 
239; dialectician alone can teach, 
244 ; idM, cannot be realised, 
258; except under hypotheses of 
pre - existence and reminiscence, 
259; dialectic teaches minds un- 
occupied, rhetoric minds pre-occu- 
pied, 246 ; Plato's ideal a philoso- 
phy, not an art, of rhetoric, 252; 
unattainable, 249, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250; 
charge against rhetorical teachers 
not established, 254; compared 
with Republic, Oorgias, Uuthy- 
demus, i. 563; Menon^ ii. 18; 
Phcedon, ib,, 199, 222-4, iii. 267 
w. ; Sympasion^ ii. 206, 215-16, 
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220, 222-4; Sophistes, 471 ; Poli- 
tihm, t&., 480 n. ; Philebus, 619 ; 
Timceus and Kritias, 260, 267 n, ; 
Leges, ill 353. 

Phbnicjians, iii. 359 w., 382 ; appetite 
predominant in, 64. 

Phenomena, early Greek explanation 
of, by polytheism, i. 2 ; doctrine of 
Xenopnanes, 19; Parmenides, 21- 
25, 69; of Parmenides, the object 
of modem physics, 23 n. ; of 
Parmenides contain only proba- 
bility, not truth, 25 ; doctrine of 
Zeno, 98; Leontine Gorgias, 108 
n, ; Herakleitns, 30 ; Anaxagoras, 
61 w. ; Demokritus, 74 ; Kyrenaics, 
iii. 553 ; the Ideas not fitted on to, 
ii. 286 ; Aristotle, i. 25 n. ; see 
Particulars. 

Philehus, authenticity, ii. 589 n. ; date, 
i. 176-8, 181-2, 185, ii. 588 n.; pecu- 
liarity, 601 ; illustrates logical parti- 
tion, 469, 562 ; merit as a didactic 
composition, 584, 588 n. ; method 
contrasted with Thecetetus, 553 n. ; 
recent editions, 584 n. ; reading in 
p. 17a, 560 n, ; subject and persons, 
552 ; protest against Sokratic elen- 
chus, 553 ; happiness and good 
used as correlative terms, ib. ; good, 
object of universal desire, 554, 591, 
612 71. ; what mental condition will 
ensure happiness, 553 ; is it plea- 
sure or wisdom, i5., 555 ; pleasures, 
and opposite cognitions, unlike each 
other, 554, 616; is good intense 
pleasure without any intelligence, 
556 ; or intelligence without plea- 
sure or pain, 557 ; such a life con- 
ceivable, at least second-best, 568 ; 
Plato inconsistent in putting the 
alternative, 592; emotions, a de- 
generate appendage of human na- 
ture, 608; contrast with other 
dialogues, 618; good a tertium 
quidy 557, 580; pleasure, of the 
infinite, intelligence a combining 
cause, 566 ; intelligence the deter- 
mining, pleasure the indeterminate, 
567, iii. 250 ; intelligence postulated 
by the Hedonists, ii. 594; analogy 
of intelligence and pleasure, 579; 
intelligence more cognate to good 
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than pleasure is, 566, 580; pain, 
disturbance of system's fundamental 
harmony, pleasure the restoration, 
567; pleasure pre-supposes pain, 
tb. ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568; desire pre-supposes a 
bodily want and memory of previous 
satisfaction, ih, ; true pleasures 
attached to true opinions, 570; 
can pleasures be true or false, 502 
n., 570, 571, 575, 599, 600 n., 602 ; 
false pleasures are pleasures falsely 
estimated, 571, 588 n. ; to Plato 
the absolute the only real, 604; 
true pleasures of b^utiful colours, 
odours, sounds, acquisition of know- 
ledge, &c., 675; pure pleasures 
admit of measure, 576; directive 
sovereignty of measure, 611, 613 ; 
pleasure not identical with aXiwio, 
572, 597; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573; allusion in ol 
ivtrxcpfls, 609 n. ; intense pleasures 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611; but more 
pleasure in health, 574; intense 
pleasures not compatible with cog- 
nition, 582; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n. ; Aristotle 
on, 596 n. ; drama, feelings excited 
— (t)06poSi 574 n. ; pleasure is gene- 
ration, therefore not an End, nor 
the Good, 576 ; Aristippus and Ari- 
stotle on, 597 n,; pleasure is an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; 
Plato's doctrine not defensible 
against pleasure-haters, 607, 610 
n.; Sokrates differa little from 
pleasure-haters, 608 ; gods and kos- 
mos free from pleasure and pain, 
lb, ; comparison of man to kosmos 
unnecessary and confusing, 586; 
forced conjunction of kosmology 
and ethics, 611 ; difficulties about 
one and many, 557 ; natural coa- 
lescence of finite and infinite, 559 ; 
illustration from speech and music, 
560 ; explanation insufficient, 561 ; 
classes between one and infinite 
many often overlooked, 560; Plato 
enlarges Pythagorean doctrine, 587 ; 
but feebly applies, 588 ; quadruple 
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distribution of existenceSy 565; 
varieties of intelligence, classified, 
577 ; dialectic the purest, 579 ; 
classification of true and false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614; differ- 
ence from other dialogues, 615 ; 
rhetoric superior in usefulness and 
celebrity, 579, 600 ; arithmetic and 
geometry are two-fold, 578, 615; 
unchangeable essences of the kosmos 
rarely studied, 580; good a mix- 
ture, tb.; this good has not the 
unity of an idea, 183 w., 584 ; all 
cognitions included, 581 ; but only 
true, pure, and necessary pleasures, 
582 ; five graduated constituents of 
good, 581, 617 ; Plato's in part an 
eclectic doctrine, 585 ; blends on- 
tology with ethics, tb,; does not 
satisfy the tests himself lays down, 
591 ; compared with Euthydemus, 
593 w.; Protagoras, 599, 611; 
Qorgias, 599, 600 ; Phoedrus, 619 ; 
Symposion, 589 w., 619 ; Parmeni- 
des, 304 n,, 558 n., 561 ; Sophistes, 
588 n,; Politikus, 478, 588 «. ; 
Pepvhlic, 589, 593 w., 615; 
Timceus, 617 n, ; Leges, iii. 331. 

Philo, etymologies, ii. 525 n. ; hypo- 
thetical propositions, iii. 500 n. ; 
allegorical interpretation, 185 n, 

Philolaus, i. 9. 

^tkov, TTpStTov, see Amdbile primum. 

Philosophers, ancient, common claim 
to universal knowledge, ii. 431 ; 
charged with pride, iii. 509 w. ; 
secession from Athens, 466 n. ; 
contrast of philosopher with prac- 
tical men, i. 384, 475 n., ii. 394, 
489, iii. 77-80; uselessness in prac- 
tical life due to not being called in 
by citizens, 80; disparagement of 
half- philosophers, half- politicians, 
i. 557 ; forced seclusion of, iii. 85 ; 
require a community suitable, 86 ; 
philosophical aptitude perverted 
under misguiding public opinion, 
81 ; model city practicable if ])hi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; divine men, ii. 398 ; the fully 
qualified practitioner, i. 446, 447, 
450 ; not wise, yet painfully feeling 
ignorance, 511 ; value set by So- 
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krates and Plato on this attribute, 
521; dissenters, upheld, ii. 151; 
life a struggle between soul and 
body, 161 ; ascetic life, 164, iii. 
514; excepted from metempsy- 
chosis, ii. 163, 192, 201 ; rewarded 
in Hades — my the in Oorgias, 137 ; 
stages of intellectual development, 
167; value of exposition, 174; 
Eros the stimulus to improving 
philosophical communion, 209, 211 ; 
Sokrates as representative of Eros 
Philosophus, 221, 231; distin- 
guished from i8La>n]s, iii. 130 n. ; 
not distinguishable from sophists, i. 
542, 544 w. ; alone can teach, ii. 
244, 246; as expositors, teach 
minds unoccupied, as rhetoricians, 
minds pre-occupied, 246 ; realisable 
only under hypothesis of pre-exist- 
ence and reminiscence, 259 ; alone 
grasp Ideas in reasoning, 506 n. ; 
test of, the synoptic view, iii. 103 ; 
compared with rhetors, ii. 389; 
masters of debates, 390 ; determine 
what foiins admit of intercom- 
munion, 420; live in region of 
ens, ib. ; contemplate unchangeable 
forms, iii. 74 ; distinction of ordinary 
men and, illustrated by simile of 
Cave, 93-95 ; distinctive marks of, 
77 ; no object in nature mean to, 
ii. 268. 

Philosophia PRIMA of Aristotlc, i. 
229 n,, ii. 443 n., 601. 

Philosophy, is reasoned truth, i. 
V'vii; Ferrier on scope and pur- 
pose of, vi n. ; necessarily pole- 
mical, vi ; modern idea of, includes 
authoritative teaching, positive re- 
sults, direct proofs, 237 ; usually 
positive systems advocated, ii. 277 ; 
difference of ancient and modem 
problems, 259 ; chief point of diver- 
gence of modem schools, 185 n. ; its 
beginning, i. 246 n,, 254, ii. 182, 183 
w. ; free judgment the first con- 
dition for, i. 254, 266 n., ii. 143, 
362 n. ; negative vein as necessary 
as affirmative for, iii. 485 ; pre- 
ponderated in Plato's age, 477; 
early appearance of a few free- 
thinkers in Greece, i. 255 ; brought 
down from heaven by Sokrates, 
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viit; Greek, in its purity, xii; 
Greek, characterised by multiplicity 
of individual authorities, 87, 93, 
211 n. ; advantages, 93 ; contrasted 
with uniform tradition of Jews and 
ChristiaDS, 255 n, ; early Christian 
view of, affected by Hebrew studies, 
xtii n. ; polytheism the first form 
of, 2; Aristotle contrasts "human 
wisdom" with primitive theology, 
3 n. ; Indian, 249 n. ; compared 
with Pre-Sokratic, 111 ; analogy of 
Greek with Indian, iii. 515 n., 
517 ; difficulties of early, ii. 395 n. ; 
opposition from prevalent views of 
Nature, &c., i. 89 ; common repug- 
nance to its rationalistic element, 
3, 62-3, 128 n., 147 w., 258 w., 
259, 310, 314, iii. 83 ; encyclopaedic 
character of Greek, ii. 432 ; new 
epoch, by Plato's establishment of 
a school, i. 134 ; its march up to 
or down from principia, 274 ; the 
proti-acted study necessary, an ad- 
vantage, 275 ; definition first sought 
for in Erastce, 448 ; the perpetual 
accumulation of knowledge, 443; 
a province by itself, 450; the 
supreme art, 451 ; to be studied 
by itself exclusively, 563 ; claim of 
locus standi for, ii. 142 ; relation to 
politics, i. 557, 559, 563, 564 n. ; 
comparative value of, and of joroc- 
iiccd (q.v.) life, ii. 140 «., 144 n., 145, 
391, iii. 537 ; antithesis of rhetoric 
and, ii. 140 ; issue unsatisfactorily 
put by Plato, 145 ; ancient quarrel 
between poetry and, iii. 120, 178, 
179 ; Aristotle on blending mythe 
with, 284 n. ; gives a partial eman- 
cipation of soul, ii. 162 ; analogy of 
Eros to, 215, 216, 220; Eros the 
stimulus to, 223; different view, 
Phoedon, Thecttetus, Sophistes, Re- 
puUic, 224 ; antithesis of emotion 
and science, 268; ideas exist or 
philosophy impossible, 275 ; should 
be confined to discussion among 
select minds, i. 222 ; should not be 
taught at a very early age, iii. 86, 
103; studies introductory to, 97- 
100 ; difference in Leges, 304 n. ; 
Plato's remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
Republic contradicts other dia- 
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logues, 236-239; Plato more a 
preacher than philosopher in Re- 
public, 156, 158; difference be- 
tween theorist and preceptor, 158 ; 
Plato's altered tone in regard to, in 
later life, 302. 

Philosophy, Pbb-Sokratic, i. 1-86 ; 
value, xii ; form compared with the 
Indian, 111; studied in the third 
and second centuries B.C., 96 ; im- 
portance of Aristotle's information 
about, 88 ; Plato's criticism on, 91 ; 
relation of early schemes, 89; 
Aristotle's relation to, 88 ; abstrac- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle com- 
pared with lonians, 90; Timceus 
resembles Ionic philosophy, 91; 
theories in circulation in Platonic 
period, 94; lonians attended to 
material cause only, 91 ; defect of 
Ionic principles, %b. ; little or no 
dialectic in earliest theorists, 96; 
physics discredited by growth of 
dialectic, 95; new characteristic 
with Zeno and Gorgias, 109. 

Phlogiston theory, i. 493 n. 

^povrfo-Ls, i. 451 w., ii 518 w., 589 n. 

^$6pos, meaning, ii. 574 n, 

^vo-tff, of Demokritus, i. 73 n. ; in 
sense of ycVeo-cf, denied by Empe- 
dokles, 39 n. ; (fyva-ti and Kara 
<bva-Lv, ii. 510 n., iii. 339 n. ; see 
Nature. 

Physics, transcendentalism in modern, 
i. 272 n. ; creation out of nothing, 
denied by all ancient physical phi- 
losophers, 54 ; aversion to studying, 
on ground of impiety, iii. 247 n., 
269; Thales, i. 4; Anaximander, 
5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagorean, 
13; Xenophanes, 19; Parmenides, 
25, 93 n. ; his phenomena the ob- 
ject of modem, 23 n. ; and ontology, 
radically distinct joints of view, 
ib. ; reconciliation of ontology with, 
attempted unsuccessfully after Par<i 
menides, ib,; Herakleitus, 28, 33; 
Empedokles, 40; aitraction and 
repttljiion illustrate his love and 
enmity, 41 n.; Anaxagoras, 5], 
59 ; denied simple bodies, 54 n. ; 

E 
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atomic doctrine, 68, 70 ; early, dis- 
credited by growth of dialectic, 
95 ; retrograded in Plato and Ari- 
stotle, 92 w. ; theories in circulation 
in Platonic period, 94; Eudoxus, 
124 ». ; early study of Sokrates, ii. 
167 ; Sokrates avoided, i. 248 ; 
Cynics' contempt for, iii. 506 ; and 
Aristippus', 549 ; see Kosmos. 

Physiology, • of Empedokles, i. 45 ; 
Theophrastus, 48 n, ; Anaxagoras, 
60 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 n., 
65; Demokritus, 79; of Timceits 
subordinated to ethical teleology, 
iii. 285 ; of Plato, see Body ; com- 
pared with Aristotle and Hippo- 
krates, 289. 

Plants for man's nutrition, iii. 277 ; 
soul of, ib, 

PLATiBA, iii. 6. 

Plato, life, little known, i. 113; 
birth, parentage, and education, 
114, 175 n. ; early relations with 
Sokrates, 115 ; service as a citizen 
and soldier, 117 ; political life, 
118; political changes in Greece 
during life, 1 ; travels after death 
of Sokrates, 120 ; permanently 
established at Athens, 121 ; teaches 
at the Academy, 122; received 
presents, not fees, ii. 430 n. ; his 
pupils, numerous, wealthy, and 
from different cities, i. 123 ; many 
subsequently politicians, 128 n. ; 
Eudoxus, 123; Aristotle, 128; 
Demosthenes, 129 n. ; visits tlie 
younger Dionysius, 126, 221, iii. 
550 n. ; relations with Dionysius, i. 
226 ; disappointments, 128 ; vary- 
ing relations with Isokrates, ii. 104 
w., 243; his jealousy and love of 
supremacy, iii. 471 n., 509 n, ; 
alleged ill-natnre, 472 n. ; an- 
tipathy to Antisthenes, 506, 507 
n., 521; alleged enmity between 
Xenophon and, ii. 228 w., iii. 174 n., 
342 n. ; rivalry with Lysias, 8, 
10 w., 11 n. ; death, i. 128 ; Plato 
and Aristotle represent pure Hel- 
lenic philosophy, xii; St. Jerome 
on, xiii ; criticism on early Greek 
philosophy, 91; relation to prede- 
cessors, 95 ; theories in circulation 
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in his time, 94; Parmenides and 
Pythagoras supplied basis for, 92 ; 
relation to Sokrates, 214 »., ii. 75 ; 
Pythagoreanism, i. 11 w., 16 w., 92, 
214 w., 216 w., 218, 219 «., ii. 202 
w., 587, iii. 455 w. ; Hcrakleitus, 
i. 28, 361 ; Demokritus, 69 n., 86, 
iii. 385 n. ; abstractions of Plato 
and Aristotle compared with Ionic 
philosophy, i. 90; physics retro- 
graded with, 92 n. ; analogy to 
Indian philosophy, ii. 165 n. ; re- 
semblance to Hebrew writers, iii. 
188 n., 285 ; little known of him 
from bis Dialogues, i. 130, 211; 
personality only in his Epistles, 
220; valuable illustrations of his 
character from Epistles, 210 n.; 
his school fixed at Athens and 
transmitted to successors, 133; 
scarcely known to us in his func- 
tion of a lecturer and president of 
a school, 216; lectures at the 
Academy, never published, 230; 
miscellaneous character of audience, 
effect, 218; lectures, 217; DeBono, 
218, 219 ; on principles of geometry, 
219 n.; circumstances of his in- 
tellectual and philosophical develop- 
ment little known, 193 n, ; did not 
write till after death of Sokrates, 
196, 205, 316 n. ; proofs, 197-204 ; 
variety, 210, 212, 214, 484 n., ii. 
230 »., 261, 390 w., 473, 480 n., 
620, iii. 20; style, i. 277; prolixity, 
432 w., ii. 46, 473, 589 n., iii. 355 
n. ; poetical vein predominant in 
some works, i. 213, iii. 181 w. ; 
mixture of poetical fancy and re- 
ligious mysticism with dialectic 
theory, ii. 221 ; comic vein, iii. 10 
n. ; builds on metaphor, i. 223 w., 
ii. 272 w., 570, 583; rhetorical 
powers, 390 w., 612 w., iii. 8, 9, 
11 ; irony, i. 541 ; tendency to em- 
brace logical phantoms as real causes, 
ii. 180 n, ; both sceptical and dog- 
matical, i. 212; his affirmative and 
negative veins distinct, 270, 271 w., 
274, 292 ; in old age the affirmative 
vein, 280 ; altered tone in r^ard to 
philosophy in later life, iii. 302, 350, 
411, 454, 601 ; intolerance, i. 295, 
ii. 493, iii. 184, 188, 409, 460 ; in- 
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consistencies, i. xi, 360, ii. 75, 120, 
192, 222, 383, 488, 493, 550, 592, 
iii. 50, 247, 409-16, 426 ; absence 
of system, i. xi, 211 n., 214, 247 ; 
untenable hypothesis that he com- 
municated solutions to a few, ix, 
231, 273 ; assumed impossibility of 
teaching; by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 n. ; this assumption in- 
telligible in his day, 227 ; a cham- 
pion of the negative dialectic, 243 ; 
devoted to philosophy, 204; his 
aim, 278; is a searcher, 246, ii. 
368 n, ; search after knowledge the 
business of his life, i. 266 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; anxiety to keep up 
research, ii. 15; combated common- 
place, i. 269 n. ; equally with So- 
phists, laid claim to universal know- 
ledge, ii. 432 ; anachronisms, i. 205, 
350 n.,iii. 11; colours facts to serve 
his arguments, ii. 131 n., 145, iii. 
6, 340 ; probably never read Thucy- 
dides, 11 n. ; acquiescence in tradi- 
tion, 258-261, 270 n. ; -relation to 
popular mythology, i. 314 n., ii. 
192, 480 w., iii. 50, 183 w., 224, 
266 n., 355, 358, 367, 428 ; theory 
of politics to resist King Nomos, i. 
264; reverence for Egyptian regula- 
tions, iii. 296 n, ; latest opinion in 
Epinomis, 451 n., 454 w. ; agree- 
ment of Leibnitz with, ii. 18 «. ; 
see Canaiif Dialogues, Epistles, &c, 

Platonists, influenced by Pytha- 
goreans, ii. 610 n. ; pleasure a form 
of evil, tb. ; erroneous identification 
of truth and good, 611 n. 

Pleasubablk, Beautiful a variety of, 
i. 376; inadmissible, 377-8; and 
Good, as conceived by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 147 ; is it identical with 
good, 60. 

Pleasure, an equivoque, ii. 598 n. ; 
meaning as the summum bonum, 
556 ; Plato's various doctrines com- 
pared, 605 n. ; is the gooil, 63, 78, 
121 w, ; agreement with Aristippus, 
iii. 555-7 ; right comparison of pains 
and, necessary, ii. 65 ; virtue a right 
comparison of pain and, ib., 78; 
ignorance, not pleasure, the cause 



PLEASURE. 

of wrongdoing, 66; actions con- 
ducive to, are honourable, ib, ; So- 
krates' reasoning, 79 ; not ironical, 
87 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; 
theory more distinct than any in 
other dialogues, 81, 122; but too 
narrow and exclusively prudential, 
82; compared with Oorgias, 78, 
120-1 ; Reptiblic, 83, 125 n. ; not 
identical with Good, 119, 600. w., 
iii. 88 ; Sokrates' argument untena- 
ble, ii. 126 ; its elements depreciated, 
130 ; arts of flattery aiming at im- 
mediate, 132 ; Exfjert required to 
discriminate, 119, 122; science of 
measure necessary to estimate plea- 
sures, 132 n., 576, 588 w., 595 n., 
611, iii. 331; is it good, ii. 553, 
555; pleasures unlike each other, 
554, 616 ; is good intense pleasure 
without any intelligence, 556 ; life 
without pain or pleasure conceiva- 
ble, at least second-best, 568, 592 ; 
less cognate than intelligence to 
good, 557, 566, 580 ; not identical 
with oKxmla, 657 «., 572, 596 ; is 
of the infinite, 566 ; is the indeter- 
minate, 567 ; pre-supposes pain, vb,, 
608 n, ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568 ; is the restoration of the 
system's harmony, 567 ; antithesis 
of body and mind in desire, no true 
pleasure, 568 ; true, attached to true 
opinion, 570; same principle of 
classification applied to cognitions 
as to, 601 ; can they be true or 
false, 570, 571, 575, 600 »., 602 ; 
false, are pleasures falsely estimated, 
571, 604 ; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly tnie, 573 ; intense, not com- 
patible with cognition, 582; Ari- 
stotle on, 596 n. ; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n. ; intense, 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611 ; but more plea- 
sure in health, 574; feelings excited 
by drama, <f>B6vos, ib. n. ; true, of 
beautiful colours, odours, sounds, 
acquisition of knowledge, 575; of 
geometry, painless, tb,, 607 n. ; of 
intelligence more valuable than of 
sense, 595 n., 606 n., iii. Ill, 115, 
145; analogy of cognition and, ii. 
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579; true, admit of measure, 576, 
588 n, ; is generation, therefore not 
an end, nor the good, 576 ; Aristippus 
and Aristotle on, 597 n. ; is an end, 
and cannot be compared with intelli- 
gence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; good 
a mixture of pleasure and cognition, 
580 ; only true, pure, and necessary 
pleasures included in good, 582; 
gods and kosmos free from pleasure 
and pain, 608 ; intelligence postu- 
lated by the Hedonists, 594 ; Plato 
argues on Hedonistic basis by com- 
paring, 595 ; both akvnia and plea- 
sure Included in Hedonists' end, 
597; ISokrates differs little from 

Sleasure-baters, 608; doctrine not 
efenslble against pleasure-haters, 
607, 610 n. ; of intelligence the 
best, and alone pure, iii. Ill, 115 ; 
of <l>iKofjLd6€ia superior to <f>i\oKef>- 
tfta and ^iXori/iia, 111, 115, 145 ; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, 113; more from re- 
plenishment of mind than of body, 
114; citizens should be tested 
against, 315 ; Sokrates the ideal 
of self-command as to, 318 ; good 
identical with maximum of, and 
minimum of pain, 322-326, 329- 
333; at least an useful fiction, 333; 
a form of evil, Platonists' doctrine, 
ii. 610 n. ; Speusippus on, 606 n., 
609 n, ; Kyrenaio theory, iii. 551 ; 
Antisthenes, ii. 609 n. ; Cynics* 
contempt for, iii. 510; Aristotle, ii. 
606 n. ; Epikurus, 129 n., 607 n. ; 
Lucretius, 607 n. ; Cicero, 609 n. ; 
Prof. Bain, 603 n, 

Plotinxjb, i. 247 w., ii. 292 n. 

Poets, censured by Herakleitus, i. 27 ; 
Xenophanes, 17 ; the art is one, 
457; arbitrary exposition by the 
rhapsodes, 455 ; and rhapsode work 
by divine inspiration, 457, 459 ; 
deliver wisdom without knowing 
it, ii. 57; the great teachers, i. 
465; really know nothing, %b.; 
Strabo against, iii. 180 n. ; appeal 
to maxims of, i. 509; importance 
of knowledge of, ii. 54; Plato's 
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forced interpretations of, 56, 57 n. ; 
relation of sophists, rhetors, philo- 
sophers to, iii. 178 ; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and, 120, 179 ; 
Plato's feelings enlisted for, 120; 
Plato's aversion to Athenian dra- 
matic, 346, 380 ; peculiar to him- 
self, 347; Aristotle differs, tb, n. ; 
chancre for worse at Athens began 
in, 343 ; censured, ii. 130, iii. 117, 
157 n. ; their mischievous imitor- 
tion of imitation, 117 ; retort open 
to, 181 n., 182 n. ; mischievous 
appeal to emotions, i. 456, iii. 119, 
180, 379 ; only deceive their hearers, 
118; credibility upheld by Plato, 
189 ; must avoid variety of imita- 
tion, 52; orthodox type imposed 
on, 50, 181, 183, 321-6, 353, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; Plato's expulsion of, censured, 
ii. 208 ; actual place of, in Greek 
education, compared with Plato's 
idSal, iii. 177-180; mixture in 
Plato of poetry with religious 
mysticism and dialectic theory, ii. 
221; poetic vein of Sokrates in 
Phasdon contrasted with Apology, 
197 ; Aristophanes on function of, 
iii. 336 w. 

Political art, its use, i. 539, iii. 
15 ; Sokrates declares he alone 
follows the true, ii. 136; society 
and ethics, topic of Sokrates, i. 248; 
ethics merged by Sokrates in, ii. 
137 ; treated together by Plato, iii. 
160; apart by Aristotle, 166; Plato's 
and Aristotle's new theory of, to re- 
sist Kinoj Nomos, i. 264 ; relation to 
philosophy, 557, 559, 563, 564 n., 
ii. 49, 140 n,, 144 n., 145, 391, 
394, iii. 77-80, 536 w., 537 ; to be 
studied by itself exclusively, i. 563; 
Lewis on ideals, iii. 166 n. ; see 
Government, M(ynarchy, Fuler. 

Poiitikus, authenticity, i. 176, 186 
n., ii. 396 n., 480 n. ; date, i. 178- 
80, 182, 185, 195 ; purpose, ii. 399, 
467, 471 n., 476; value, 402; rela- 
tion to ITieoetettis, 398; scenery 
and personages, 396; in a logical 
classification all particulars of equal 
value, 406 ; province of sensible per- 
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ception narrower in Theoetelus, 470 ; 
importance of founding logical parti- 
tion on sensible resemblances, ib,; 
the attainment of the standard the 
purpose of each art, 475 ; necessity 
of declaring standard, 477 ; Plato's 
views on mensuration, 475 ; Plato's 
defence against critics, 477; the 
mythe of the kosmos, 480 n. ; 
causes principal and auxiliary, 481 ; 
the king the principal cause, ib, ; 
Plato does not admit received classi- 
fication of governments, 482 ; three 
kin^ of polity, 494 ; true classifi- 
cation of governments, scientific 
. or unscientific, 483 ; unscientific 
government, or by many, counter- 
feit^ ib,; of unscientific govern- 
ments, despot worst, democracy least 
bad, 486, 494; true government, 
by the one scientific man, 483,488, 
iii. 309, 339 n. ; counter-theory in 
ProtafforaSy ii. 490 ; government by 
fixed laws the second-best, 485; 
scientific governor, unlimited by 
laws, 484; distinguished from 
general, &c., 486; aims at form- 
ing virtuous citizens, 487; main- 
tains ethical standard, 488 ; natural 
dissidence of gentle and energetic 
virtues, 487; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; courage 
and temperance assumed, 498 ; com- 
pared with JjOcheSf 498-9; Char- 
mideSftb.; Menon, 4:d9; Protagoras, 
478, 490 ; Phoedon, 478, 480 w. ; 
PhasdrvSj 471, 480 n. ; Parmentdes, 
473 ; 77iecetetti8, 395 n„ 398, 470 ; 
Kratylus, 497, 546 ; PhUebus, 478, 
588 n. ; BepMic, 472, 495. 

UoKvirpayfuovt ii. 137 n, 

PoLTBiuB, on music, iii. 336. 

Polytheism, early Greek explanation 
of phenomena by, i. 2 ; believed in 
after genesis of philosophy, 3; 
hostile to philosophy, 89; substi- 
tution of physical forces for, ii. 178 ; 
Euripides' Htppolytus illustrates 
popular Greek religious belief, iii. 
191 w. 

Population, Malthus' law of, iii. 229 ; 
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recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 

PoRPHYBY, on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 

PosTE, Mr., on PhUebus, ii. 584 n., 
588 n., 600 w., 604 n., 609 n., 616 
n., 617 n, ; abstract theories of Plato 
and Aristotle compared, 617 n. 

Potential and actual, Aristotle's dis- 
tinction, ii. 344 ; ens equivalent to, 
416. 

Power, controversy of Aristotle with 
Megarics, iii. 490 ; Aristotle's argu- 
ments not valid, 491-3; Aristotle 
himself concedes the doctrine, 494 
n.; doctrine of Dioddrus Kronus, 
495, 498; defended by Hobbes, 
498 ; Brown on, 493 n. 

Practical life disparaged, ii. 130, 547 ; 
and philosophy, 49, 140 w., 144 «., 
145, 391, 394, iii. 77-80, 536 n., 
537 ; uselessness of philosopher in, 
due to his not being called in by 
citizens, 80; condition of success 
in, ii. 134; influence of belief on, 
iii. 536 n. ; Boissier on, 512 w. 

pRANTL, objection to Homo Mensura, 
ii. 361 n. ; Timoeus, iii. 284 n. ; 
M^arics, 484 n., 487 n. 

PRAXIPHANES, ou KrUios, iii. 294 n. 

Prayer, danger of, for mischievous 
gifts, i. 343 ; Sokrates on, and sacri- 
fice, 347, ii. 194, 195; Sokrates 
prays for undefined favours — pre- 
monitions, i. 359 ; Sokrates' belief, 
iii. 424; heresy that ejods appeased 
by, 406, 415 ; general Greek belief, 
422, 424; Herodotus, 424; Epi- 
kurus, 425 ; Aristotle, tb, 

Prbdicableb, ii. 284 n. 

Predication, predicate not recog- 
nised in Plato's analysis, iL 448 ; 
only identical, legitimate, 436, 
445 n., 465, 521; coincidence in 
Plato, i. 378 n.; analogous diffi- 
culty in Parmenides, iii. 525 ; error 
due to the then imperfect logic, ii. 
455; misconception of function of 
copula, 434, iii. 525; arguments 
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against, ii. 418, 424, 433 ; Aristotle 
on, iii. 522, 625 ; after Aristotle, 
asserted by Stilpon, 522, 524; 
iStilpon a;:;ainst accidental, 523; 
logical subject lias no real essence 
apart from predicates, ih, n. ; Mene- 
d@mus disallowed negative, 525; 
see Proposition, 

Pre-exibtbncb of all animals, in- 
cluded in Plato's proof of soul's 
immortality, ii. 190. 

Pbe-Sokratic, see Philosophy, 

Peiestlby, Dr., character of, i. 275. 

Principle, march of philosophy up to 
or down from, i. 274 ; of Thales, 
4; Anaximander, 5; Anaximenes, 
7; Pythagoreans, 10-12, 15; Par- 
menides, 25 ; Herakleitus, 28 ; Em- 
pedokles, 39 ; Diogenes of ApoUonia, 
63 ; defect of the Ionic philosophera', 
91. 

Pbinsteber, G. van, iii. 12 n, 

Prodikus, as a writer and critic, ii. 
521, 525 n.\ less a sophist than 
Sokrates, 431 ; the choice of HSra- 
klgs, 38 n. 

Proems, of Zaleukus and Gharondas, 
iii. 353 ; didactic or rhetorical 
homilies, 352 ; to every important 
law, 351, 414; as type for poets, 
353. 

Proki.us, borrowed from Rhodian 
Eudemus, i. 88 w. ; interpretation 
of Plato, ix ; on Li'ges, iii. 385 n. ; 
KrttiaSf 294 n, ; ParmenidSSf ii. 
271 w., 288 n., 291, 298 n. ; Kra- 
tyluSf 510 n.y 527 n., 541 n. ; dis- 
tinction of divine and human names, 
516 n, ; analysis of propositions, 
450 n. 

Prometheus, mythe, ii. 38. 

Property, private, an evil, iii. 357, 
363 ; perpetuity of lots of land, 356 ; 
succession, 435 ; modes of acquiring, 
428 ; length of prescription, 445 ; 
direct taxation according to, 361; 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, t6., 363; limited inequality 
tolerated as to moveable, 360; no 
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private possession of gold or silver, 
no loans or interest, 361 ; see Com- 
munism. 

Prophesy, Plato's theory of liver's 
function, iii. 274 ; see Inspiration, 

Proposition, analysis of, ii. 425 ; im- 
perfect, 448, 450 ; intercommunion 
of forms of non-ens and of proposi- 
tion, opinion, judgment, 425-6 ; no 
analysis or classification of, before 
Aristotle, 434 ; quality of, 448, 463 ; 
Plato's view of the negative errone- 
ous, 450, 452 ; Ideas tS>v dn-o<^air€e>v, 
451 n. ; are false possible, 549 ; 
Plato undertakes impossible task, 
463 ; some true, others false, assumed 
by Aristotle, ib, ; hypothetical, Dio- 
d6rus Kronus on, iii. 500; Philo, 
ib, n.; contradictory, impossible, 
522; the subject, no real essence 
apart from predicates, 523 n.; see 
Copula, Predication, 

Protagoras, character of, ii. 35 n. ; 
not represented in Euthydtmus, i. 
534 ; less a sophist than Sokrates, 
ii. 431; not disparagingly viewed 
by Plato, 60 w., 61 w., 68 n., 75, 
87 ; relation to Herakleitus, 369 n. ; 
Homo Mensura, 323; see Bela- 
tivity; combated by Demokritus, 
i. 86 ; taught by lectures, 535, ii. 
73 ; ll€pi Tov SvTos, 363 n. ; as a 
writer and critic, 521, 525 n.; 
treatise on eristic, iii. 479 n, ; theory 
of vision, 265 n. ; on the gods, 
261 w. 

Protagoras, the, date, i. 175-6, 178- 
80, 182, 184, 190, 197, 198, 201 n., 
561 n., ii. 70 w.; purpose, 48, 49 n. ; 
two distinct aspects of ethics and 
politics, 71 ; diflference of rhetori- 
cal and dialectical method, 72; 
introduction illustrates Sokrates' 
mission, 33 ; question unsolved, 69, 
89 ; scenery and personages, 29 ; 
Hippokrates eager for acquaintance 
with Protagoras, 30, 430 w. ; not 
noticed at the close, 70; Sophists 
as tea<;hers, 31 ; danger of going to 
sophist, without knowing what he 
is about to teach, 32; visit to 
Kallias, respect for Protagoras, 34 ; 
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Protagoras questioned, ib. ; is virtue 
teachable, 37; intends to train 
3'ouths as virtuous citizens, 36; 
Protagoras' my the, first fabrication 
of animals by gods, 38 ; its value, 
47; social art conferred by Zeus, 
39, 490 ; Protagoras' discourse, 40 ; 
its purpose, 45 ; prolix, 46 ; parodied 
by ISokrates, 54; my the and dis- 
course explain propagation of esta- 
blished sentiment of a community, 
45, 490 ; justice and sense of shame 
possessed and taughtl)y all citizens, 
40; virtue taught by parents, &c., 
42; quantity acquired depends on 
individual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44 ; theory 
of punishment, 40; combines the 
two modem theories, 41 n.; why 
genius not hereditary, 41, 43, 45 ; 
Sokrates analyses, 47 ; how far is 
justice like holiness, 49; intelli- 
gence and moderation identical, 
having same contrary, 50 ; Sokrates' 
reasons insufficient, i^. ; Protagoras' 
prolix reply, 51, 52, 55 ; Alkibiades 
claims superiority for Sokrates, 53, 
56; dialectic superior to rhetoric, 
53 ; Sokrates inferior in continuous 
debate, 55 ; Sokrates on song, and 
concealed Sophists at Erete and 
Sparta, 54; Protagoras on impor- 
tance of knowledge of poets, ib. ; 
interpretation of a song of Si- 
monides, ib,; forced interpretation 
of poets, 56; poets deliver wisdom 
without knowing it, 57; Sokrates 
depreciates value of debates on 
poets, ib. ; colloquial companion 
necessary to Sokrates, 59 ; courage 
differs materially from rest of virtue, 
ib., 76 n., iii. 312 n. ; Sokrates 
argues that courage is knowledge, 
ii. 60 ; Aristotle on, L 500 n. ; 
courage a right estimate of terrible 
things, ii. 67, 80; the reasoning 
imsatisfactory, 86 ; knowledge is 
dominant agency in mind, 62; no 
man does evil voluntarily, 64; ig- 
norance, not pleasure, the cause of 
wrongdoing, 66; pleasure the good, 
60, 63, 78, 120-5 ; agreement with 
Aristippus, iii. 555-7; right com- 
parison of pleasures and pains neces- 
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sary, ii. 65, 611; virtue a right 
comparison of pleasures and pains, 
65, 78; actions conducive to plea- 
sure are honourable, 66 ; reasoning 
of Sokrates, 79; not ironical, 87; 
not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; theory 
more distinct than any in other 
dialogues, 81 ; but too narrow and 
exclusively prudential, 82-3, 86, 
123 n. ; reciprocity of regard indis- 
pensable, 84; ethical end involves 
regard for pleasures and pains of 
others, 85; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-130; compared with Menon, 
14; Oorgias, 78, 120-2, 124-30, 
599; PuUtikm, 478, 490, 492; 
Philebus, 599, 611; Republic, 83, 
125; Timceus, 38 n. ; Leges, iii. 
331. 

Prudence, relation to rest of virtue, 
iii. 457 ; a good from its consequent 
pleasures, Aristippus' doctrine, 552. 

PSAMMETICHUS, Ii. 506 n. 

'ir€vBos, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

"irvxn, meaning, iii. 417 n. ; see Mind, 
fSoid, Heason. 

Psychology, defective in Gorgias, ii. 
129; great advance by Plato in 
analytical, 374; classification of 
minds and aptitudes required in 
true rhetoric, 238, 249. 

Ptolemies, i. 147, 153 n., 154. 

Punishment, theory of, ii. 40; com- 
bines the two modern theories, 41 
n. ; a relief to the wrongdoer, 100, 
102, 109, iii. 396 ; consequences of 
theory, ii. 110 ; its incompleteness, 
138 ; analogy of mental and bodily 
distemper pushed too far. 111 ; ob- 
jects, to deter or reform, iii. 439 ; 
corporal, 433. 

Pyerho the Sobptio, iii. 509 n. 

Ptthaooras, life and doctrines, i. 9 ; 
metaphysical and geometrical rather 
than physical, 92; censured by 
Herakleitus, 27; Demokritus on, 
86 n. ; antipathy of Herakleitus, ii. 
534 n. ; see Pythagoreans. 
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Pythagobeans, the brotherhood, i. 9, 
il 150 ; absence of individuality, 1. 
9 ; divergences of doctrine, ib, n. ; 
14 n. ; canon of life, ii. 610 n. ; com- 
pared with Chinese philosophers, 
iii. 515 n. ; Number, differs from 
Plato's Idea, i. 10, 218; modern 
application of the principle, 10 n. ; 
fundamental conception applied by 
Kepler, 14 n. ; Platonic form of 
doctrine of Monas and Duas, 16 n. ; 
number limited to ten, 11 n. ; 
Katpos, the first cause of good, ii. 
617 n. ; music of the spheres, i. 14 ; 
harmonies, 16; geometrical con- 
struction of kosmos, re-appeara in 
Timasus, 219 n. ; vacuum extrane- 
ous to the kosmos, iii. 253 n, ; doc- 
trine of one cosmical soul, ii 17 
n. ; metempsychosis, 202 n. ; Con- 
traries, the principles of HvTOy i. 15 
n. ; theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; 
not the idealists of Sophistes, ii. 
458 n. ; doctrine of classification, 
enlarged by Plato, 587 ; on etymo- 
logy, 520 w., 533 w., 541 ».; doctrines 
in Plato, i. 11 n., 16 n., 92, 214 n., 
216 w., 218, 219 n., ii. 202 n., 587, 
iii. 455 n. ; Platonists, ii. 610 n. 

Qualities, primary and secondary, i. 
73, iii. 271 w. ; all are relative, i. 
486 ; no existence without the mind, 
ii. 281 n. ; dXXoiWtj^ 312 n. 

Quality of propositions, ii. 448 n., 
462. 

QuiNTiLiAN, ii. 628 n. 

R. 

Ravaibson, M., ii. 456 n. 

Realism, first protest against, Anti- 
sthenes, iii. 520. 

Rkabon, the universal, of Herakleitus, 
i. 35 ; is the reason of most men as 
it ought to be, 37 ; the individual, 
worthless, 35 ; of Anaxagoras, iden- 
tical with the vital principle, 57 ; 
alone pure and unmixed, 53 ; im- 
material and impersonal, 58 n, ; two 
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attributes, to move and to know^ 
ib,; relation to the homoeomeries, 
67-9 ; originates rotatory move- 
ment in chaotic mass, 51 ; exer- 
cised only a catalytic agency, 93 ; 
compared with Herakleitus' irtpU- 
Xovy 59 n. ; not used as a cause, ii. 
169; of Demokritus, produced by 
influx of atoms, L 83 ; relation to 
sense, 71 n. ; alone gives true know- 
ledge, 75 ; worlds of sense and, dis- 
tinct, 274; varieties of, classified, 
ii. 577 ; dialectic the purest, 579 ; 
two grades of. Nous and Dianoia, 
iii. 93 ; relation to vorjrdv, i. 224 n. ; 
the Universal, assigned as measure 
of truth, ii. 362 n.; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; kosmos pro- 
duced by joint action of necessity 
and, 266 ; in individual, analogous 
to ruler in state, 65 ; temporarily 
withdrawn under inspiration, i. 462, 
ii. 217 ; belongs only to gods and a 
few men, 330 n., iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
is the determining, ii. 567 ; a com- 
bining cause, 566; postulated by 
the Hedonists, 594; analo^jy of 
pleasure and, 579; more cognate 
than pleasure with good, 557, 566, 
580 ; is it happiness, 553, 555 ; is 
good a life of, without ]»leasure or 
pain, 557, 568, 592; pleasure an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; 
all cognitions included in good, 581; 
good is not, iii. 88; implication of 
emotion and, ii. 594; knowledge 
of good identified with, of other 
things with bo^a, i. 361; perfect 
state of, the one sufficient condi- 
tion of virtue, 480; earliest ex- 
ample of fallacy of Sufficient^ 6 n. 

Reid, on Berkeley, iii. 271 n. ; atomic 
doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, i. 73. 

Relation, category of, ii. 337 n. 

Relative and non-relative names, ii. 
445; and absolute, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 w. ; auti- 
thetised by Plato in reo^ard to the 
beautiful, 386 ; the, of Xenophan^, 
19 ; doctrine of Parmenides, 21-25, 
69; alone knowable, Zeno, 102, 
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105; incommunicable, Gorgias the 
Leontine, 108 n. ; doctrine of Ana- 
xagoras, 61 n. ; Demokritus, 74, 84 ; 
alone knowable, ii. 272, 281 ; Idea 
of Good is essentially, iii. 241 n., 
541 ; see Absolute, Bdativity, 

Relativity, perpetual implication of 
subject and object, ii. 327, 331 n., 
332 seq., 338-9, 503 w., iii. 560 w. ; 
tme both in regard to ratiocina- 
tive combinations and percipient 
faculties of each individual, ii. 328 ; 
the doctrine of Sokrates, i. 304, ii. 
350 n. ; 357, 372 w. ; in regard to in- 
telligible world, proved from Plato, 
330, 335, 440, 540 w., 555 w.; 
shown more easily than in refer- 
ence to sense, 331 ; of some sensi- 
ble facts, 336, 515, iii. 271 ; two- 
fold, to comparing subject, nnd to 
another object, besides the one 
directly described, ii. 337 ; rela- 
tions are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, ib.; 
the facts of consciousness not ex- 
plicable by independent subject 
and object, 341; ffomo Menaura, 
formula unpopular, 360; objected 
to as "Subjectivism," 361; true 
meaning, 115 %., 325, 347, 353, 508, 
514; its counter-proposition, 359; 
its value, 341, 375 n. ; relation to 
belief on authority, 352, 353, 355, 
509 ; counter-theory of naming, 507, 
544 n. ; all exposition an assem- 
blage of individual judgments, 349 ; 
sentiments of belief and disbelief 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512 ; belief 
not dependent on will but relative 
to circumstances of individual mind, 
513 ; Homo Mensura, an objection 
to cognisabilityof Ideas, 280; iden- 
tified with Herakleiteanism, 338; 
Demokritus on, i. 86, ii. 36:^; 
Plato's arguments against, 345 ; 
identified erroneously by Plato with 
knowledge is sensible perception, 
323 n., JJ28, 329 w., 334, 372 «. ; 
Plato ignores the proper qualifica- 
tion, 347; the doctrine equalises 
all animals, 345, 508; analogy of 
physical processes, 610; not true 
in the sense meant, 351, 511 ; it 
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annuls dialectic — not true, 356; 
the wise man alone a measure, 345 ; 
divergences of men, from mental 
anda88ociativedifferences,366; Ari- 
stotle on, 337 n., 341 n., 342 w., 
359 n., 363; Kyrenaics, iU. 553, 
569 ; Hamilton, ii. 343 w. ; Dugald 
Stewart, 369 ; see Relative, 

Religion, Greek, hostile to philo- 
sophy, i. 89 ; mysticism in Empe- 
dokles, 49 n. ; Xenophanes, 17-18 ; 
loose meaning of a$cosy iii. 412 n. ; 
Manichaeanism of Leges, 419 n, ; 
Plato's relation to popular mytho- 
logy, i. 314 n., ii. 192, 480 w., iii. 
50, 183 w., 224, 266 h., 355, 358, 
367, 428 ; dissent from his country's, 
189, 191 ; fundamental dogmas, 
449 ; doctrines had emanated from 
lawgivers, 188 ; temples and priests, 
regulations, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, 393 ; 
heresy, and v^pts to divine things, 
or places, 406-16; €v<l)rjfiia and 
PXaaxfiTjfiia, 380 w. ; only state wor- 
ship allowed, 50, 187, 408, 448, 
460 ; Cicero, 409 n. ; Delphi and 
Dodona to be amsulted, 60, 164 w., 
355, 367; Xenophon, 593; com- 
munications common in Plato's a<re, 
i. 461, 462 n., iii. 581 n, ; see Ortho- 
doxy, Prayer, Polytheism, Sacrifice, 
Theology, 

Rbminiscbncb, theory of, ii. 7, 19, 22, 
218, 222; kindled by aspect of 
physical beauty, 219 ; not accepted, 
16 ; Bion and Straton on, 19 w. ; 
purification of soul for, 165 ; neces- 
sary hypothesis for didactic id^al, 
259 ; not recognised in Symposion, 
222 ; nor in Republic training, iii. 
236. 

Rekak, on absence of system in an- 
cient philosophy, i. 211 n. ; influ- 
ence of professorial lectures, 216 n. ; 
Averroism, ii. 275 n. ; Kratylus, 
506 n. ; origin of language, 543 
n,, 546 w., 647 n. ; Almamuns^ 
dream,, iii. 241 n. 

Republic, date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 
185, 194, ii. 91 n, ; title only par- 
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tially applicable, iii. 122; Klei- 
tophon intended as first book, i. 
278 n., iii. 19, 25; Bermokrates 
projected as last in tetralogy, i. 
196, iii. 296, 302; Timceus and 
Kritias, sequel to, 243, 294 ; over- 
leaps difficulties of other dialogues, 
166 ; summarised, 27, 122 ; double 
purpose, ethical and political, 160, 
166 ; polity and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato more a preacher 
than philosopher in, 156-8 ; scenery 
and persons, 28; Kephalus' views 
about old age, ib. ; preponderance of 
evil, 291 n, ; tripartite division of 
goods, 38, 143 ; Good, not intelligence 
nor pleasure, 88 ; the four cardinal 
virtues assumed as an exhaustive 
classification, 162; as constituting 
all Virtue where each resides, 161 ; 
difierence in other dialogues, 164 ; 
justice an equivocal word, 147, 
150-2 ; Simonides* definition of 
justice, rendering what is owing, 
28 ; objections, 29 ; defective ex- 
planations, 30 ; definition rejected, 
32 ; Thrasymachus* definition, jus- 
tice what is advantageous to the 
most powerful, 34; modified, 35; 
ruler qua ruler infallible, t&. ; jus- 
tice the good of another, 36 ; a 
good to society and individual, in- 
justice a source of weakness, 37 ; 
justice a source of happiness, 38 ; 
a compromise, 39; recommended 
by fathers from its consequences, 
41, 43, 126 ; the received view an- 
terior to Plato, 127 ; Xenophon on, 
140 n. ; arguments compai'ed, and 
question stated, 44 ; the real issue, 
143 ; justice a good per se, 46, 67, 
110, 116 ; not demonstrated, 143 ; 
is performing one's own function, 
61, 63 ; in individual, when each 
mental part performs its own func- 
tion, 66 ; analogy to bodily health, 
ih. ; distinction between temperance 
and justice effaced, 162 ; view jiecu- 
liar to Plato, 126; happiness of 
just and unjust compared, 40 ; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, ii. 606 w., iii. 113; 
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simile of kosmos, absolute height 
and depth, 113 ; more pleasure from 
replenishment of mind than of body, 
114 ; proved also by superiority of 
pleasures of intelligence, ii 695 n., 
iii. Ill, 115; the arguments do 
not establish the point aimed at, 
146 -7 ; a good per se, and from its 
consequences, 120, 148-60; all- 
sufficient for happiness, geim of 
Stoical doctrine, 129; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133, 160 ; indi- 
vidual dependent on society, 150; 
essential reciprocity in society, 136 ; 
the basis of Plato's own theory of 
city's genesis, 137; but incom- 
pletely stated, 139 n. ; any theory 
of society must present antithesis 
and correlation of obligation and 
right, 139 ; Plato's affirmation true 
in a qualified sense, 152; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must 
be taken into account, 153, 158; 
Plato's ethical basis imperfect, 155 ; 
his conception is self -regarding, 
29 n., 131 ; motives to it arise from 
interual happiness of the just, 132 ; 
view substantially maintained since, 
ih. ; each individual mind tripar- 
tite, ii. 159, iii. 64; the gentle, 
tender, and SQsthetical emotions 
omitted, 177 n, ; reason, energy, 
appetite, analogous to rulers, guardi- 
ans, craftsmen, 65 ; analogy of city 
and individual, 46, 64, 106-10, 123 ; 
parallelism exaggerated, 141, 147, 
151 ; unity of the city, every roan 
does one thing well, 49, 59, 211; 
Xenophon on, 166 n. ; perfection of 
state and individual, each part per- 
forming its own function, 124; 
happiness of entire state the end, 
125, 166 n. ; origin of society, 
common want, ii. 117, 645 n., iii. 47, 
137, 139 »., 160; ideal state— only 
an outline, 167 ; a military bureau^ 
cracy, 211; type of character is 
Athenian, Xenophoutic is Spartan, 
176, 178; Pldto more anxious for 
good treatment of Demos, 211; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, tb,; 
Aristotle objects, it is two states, 
213, 218 ; healthy city has few wants. 
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enlargement of city's wants, 48; 
war, from multiplied wants, ib.; 
good state possesses wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice, 60, 
61 ; fiction as to origin of classes, 
66; diflSculty of procuring first 
admission for fiction, 186 ; this the 
introduction of a new religious 
creed, 184; class of soldiers or 
^ardians, characteristics, 49, 51, 
328 n, ; division of guardians into 
rulers and auxiliaries, 56; main- 
tenance of city dependent on 
guardians' habits, character, educa- 
tion, 59, 60, 167, 198, 206 ; musical 
and gymnastical education neces- 
sary, 50; compai"ed with that of 
modem soldiers, 176, 209; Xeno- 
phon compared, 168-174 ; musical 
training excites love of the beau- 
tiful, 54; musiCf Platonic sense, 
176; by fictions as well as by 
truth, 50, 181; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and poetry, 
120, 179; Plato fights for philo- 
sophy, but his feelings enlisted for 
poetry, 120 ; poets censured, 117, 
157 w. ; Homer not educator of 
Greek world, 118 ; Uerakleitus the 
Allegorist on, ii. 208 n. ; actual 
place of poetry in Greek education 
compared with Plato's idealy iii. 
177-180 ; poets' mischievous appeal 
to emotions, 119, 180; their mis- 
chievous imitation of imitation, 
117; retort open to ix)ets, 181 n., 
182 n. ; censorship of mythology, 
50; religion in connection with 
state, ib,y 187 ; Delphian Apollo to 
be consulted for religious l^isla- 
tion, 60, 164 n. ; Sokrates of He- 
puUic compared with the real, 
239 «. ; Plato compared with Epi- 
kurus, 189; poets must conform 
to orthodox staudard, 50, 181, 183 ; 
must avoid variety of imitation, 52 ; 
$^ods cause good only, do not assume 
man's form, 51 ; no repulsive fictions 
tolerated about gods or Hades, t&., 
182 ; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
187 ; type for naiTatives about 
men, 52 ; only grave music allowed, 
53, 196 ; restrictions on music and 
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poetry to keep emotions in a proper 
state, 197 ; gymnastic and music 
necessary to correct each other, 55 ; 
gymnastic imparts courage, ib. ; 
bodily training simple, 54; no 
refined medical art allowed, {b, ; 
ava-a-iTia of guardians, 58 ; their 
communism, *6., 71, 168, 197 ; its 
peculiarity, 207 ; Plato's view of 
wealth, 227 n, ; the guardians con- 
sist of men and women, 67, 72; 
both sexes to go together to battle, 
72 ; best women equal by nature 
to second best men, 68, 199-202 ; 
same duties and training for women 
as men, 67, 104 ; on principle that 
every citizen belongs to the city, 
215 ; maintained in Leges, and 
harmonises with ancient legends, 
224 ; contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; 
no family ties, 67, 202 ; temporary 
marriages, 69, 203-6, 222 w. ; Plato's 
and modem sentiments, 220; in 
Platonic state, influence of Aphro- 
dite very small, 225, 389 n. ; in- 
fanticide, 69, 70, 205, 231 ; contrast 
of modem sentiment, 231 ; number 
of guardians, 206 ; checks on popu- 
lation, 227-9 ; Malthus' law recog- 
nised, 230 ; approximation in Mill, 
227 n. ; scheme practicable if philo- 
sophy and political power united, 
73 ; how to be realised, 104, 218 n. ; 
of state and individual, four stages 
of d^eneracy, 105-10 ; timocracy, 
105 ; oligarchy, ib. ; democracy, 
106 ; despotism, 107 ; proportions 
of happiness and misery iu them, 
109 ; Plato's state impossible, in 
what sense true, 218 ; its real im- 
possibility, adverse established sen- 
timents, 219 ; fails from no training 
for Demos, 215 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philosopher- 
mlers, 86 ; philosophers tme mlers, 
339 n, ; hated by the people, 83 ; 
whence pretenders, and forced 
seclusion of philosophers, 85, 116 ; 
distinctive marks of philosopher, 
77 ; the philosopher contemplates 
unchangeable forms, 74; ens alone 
knowable, 75 ; opinion, of what is 
between ens and non-ens, ii. 393 n., 
iii. 75 ; two grades of opinion. Faith 
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or Belief, and Conjecture, 93 ; and 
of intelligence. Nous and Dianoia, 
ib, ; ordinary men discern only 
particulars, 75, 77 ; particulars 
fluctuate, 76; simile of Cave, ii. 
472, iii. 93-5 ; those who have 
contemplated forms reluctant to 
undertake active duties, 96; relation 
of philosopher to practical life, 
77-80; simile of the steersman, 
79; philosopher requires a com- 
munity suitahle to himself, 86 ; 
uselessness of philosopher in prac- 
tical life, due to his not being called 
in by citizens, 80; philosophical 
aptitude perverted under misguiding 
public opinion, 81 ; irresistible effect 
of public opinion in producing 
orthodoxy, tb. ; perversion not due 
to Sophists, tb, ; the Sophists con- 
form to prevalent orthodoxy, 82; 
studies introductory to philosophy, 
88, 97-100, 234 ; object, 96 ; no 
mention of Reminiscence, or of nega- 
tive Elenchus, 236 ; age for studies, 
102; dialectic and geometry, two 
modes of mind's procedure appli- 
cable to ideal world, iii. 91 ; geo- 
metry assumes diagrams, i6. ; dia- 
lectic requires no diagrams, deals 
with forms only, descending from 
highest, 92 ; awakening power of 
arithmetic, 97 ; stimulus from con- 
tradiction of one and many, 98 ; 
astronomy must be studied by 
ideal figures, not observation, 99 ; 
geometry conducts mind towards 
universal ens, ib. ; acoustics, by 
applying arithmetical relations and 
theoiies, 100 ; exercises in dialectic, 
103 ; effect of, 235 ; philosophy 
should not be taught to youths, 86, 
103 ; opposition to other dialogues 
and Sok rates* character, 236-9; 
dialectic the consummation of all 
the sciences, 101 ; the standard for 
classifying sciences as more or less 
true, ii. 602 n. ; the synoptic view 
the test of the dialectician, 506 w., 
iii. 103 ; Idea of Good compared to 
sun, 89, 90; known to the rulers 
alone, 240; what Good is, is un- 
solved, 241 ; mythe of Hades, 121 ; 
compa-'ed with Laches, 165 ; Char- 
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midesy 163, 166; Protagoras, ii. 
83, 125 ; Q<yrgias, 137, 600 ; Phoe- 
don, 188, 190 n. ; Phcedrus, 224 ; 
Parmenides, 318, iii. 165 ; So- 
phistes, ii. 224, 466, 472 ; Politikus, 
472, 495 ; PhUebus, 589, 593 w., 
615 ; Kleitophon, iii. 25 ; TtmceiM, 
64, 262, 281 ; lyges, 224, 304, 309, 
328 w., 332, 349, 360, 357, 421, 
459 n. 

Rest, form of, ii. 418, 421-2, 444, 
459 w. 

Rhapsodes, as a cla^s, i. 454 ; func- 
tions, 455, 463, ii. 93 ; popularity, 
i. 456; and poet work by divine 
inspiration, 457; inspired through 
medium of poets, 459, 460, 465. 

Rhetor, has no real power, ii. 97; 
aims at flattering the public, 132 ; 
practical value of instruction of, 
251 ; the {genuine, must acquire real 
truth, 239, 240; is insufficiently 
rewarded, 239; guides methodically 
from error to truth, 246 ; compared 
with philosopher, i. 384, ii. 389; 
auxiliary of true governor, 486; 
relation to poets, iii. 178; Plato's 
desire for celebrity as dialectician, 
and, 8 ; see Rhetoric, 

Rhetoric, popularly preferred to dia- 
lectic, i. 324; how employed at 
Athens, ii. 149; dicpt/SoXoyia dis- 
tasteful to rhetors, 49 n, ; antithesis 
of dialectic and, i. 305, 402, ii. 47, 
140; deals with the concrete, dia- 
lectic with the abstract, i. 384, 385 ; 
difference of method illustrated in 
Prota^oraSf ii. 72 ; superior to dia- 
lectic in usefulness and celebrity, 
579, 600; superiority of dialectic 
over, claimed, 53, 56, 556 n. ; com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; the artisan of persua- 
sion, 92 ; a branch of flatterv, 94, 
146 ; is of little use, 102, iii. 11 ; 
and dialectic, issue unsatisfactorily 
put, ii. 145 ; view stands or falls 
with id^al of good, 149 ; Sokrates' 
view different in Xenophon, 146 n. ; 
compared with MertexenuSy iii. 9 ; 
and LegeSy 352, 354 ; Aristotle on. 
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487 w. ; Aristeides, 599 n. ; Sokrates' 
theory, all persuasion founded on a 
knowledge of the truth, ii. 234 ; as 
art, 233 ; is comprised in dialectic, 
237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237 ; theory more Platonic than 
Sokratic, 245 ; is it teachable by 
system, 234 ; definition and division 
essential to genuine, 236, 241 ; 
should include a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252 ; 
Plato*s ideaZ a .philosophy, not an 
art, 252 ; involves impracticable 
conditions, 248-9, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250 ; 
charge against its teachers not esta- 
blished, 254; censure of forensic 
eloquence, iii. 440; rhetorical 
powers of Plato, i. 305, ii. 131 n., 
612 71., iii. 8, 9, 11 ; see Rhetor, 

BiTTEB, on Sophiatea, ii. 457 w., 
461 n. ; Eukleides, iii. 482 n. ; 
Megarics, 484 n, 

RivALES, see Erastce, 

Boss, Valentine, on the dates of 
Plato's compositions, i. 196 n., 
199 n. 

ROYEB-COLLABD, ii. 376 n. 

KuLEB, of a superior breed in the 
Satumian period, ii. 479, 481 «. ; 
a principal cause, 481 ; scientific 
alone good, iii. 309 ; qtui ruler 
infallible, 35 ; division of guardians 
intOy and auxiliaries, 56; wisdom 
is seated in, 61^ analogous to reason 
in individual, 65 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philosopher- 
rulers, 86 ; alone know the Idea of 
(rood, 240; see Oovernment, Poli- 
tical Art, 

RoTBEBFOBD, iii. 132 n. 

s. 

Sacbifice, Sokrates on, i. 347, ii. 
194-5, iii. 424; heresy that gods 
appeased by, 406, 415 ; general 
Greek belief, 422, 424 ; Herodotus, 
424 ; Aristotle, 425 ; Epikurus, ih, ; 
number determined by lawgiver, 
387. 
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Sacbilege, gravest of all crimes, iii. 
393. 

St.-Hilaibe, Babtu^lemy, on Sin- 
khya and Buddhism, i. 249 n. ; 
metempsychosis, ii. 203 n. ; fallacies, 
iii. 488 n, 

Salamis, iii. 6. 

SAME,>orm of, ii. 421, 444, iii. 254. 

Sankhya, i. 249 w., ii. 165 n., 203 n. 

Salvadob, Jacob, ii. 517 n. 

Scepticism, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; 
Plato, 212 ; Greek sceptics, ii. 
509 ». 

Schleiermacheb, on Plato's view of 
knowledge and opinion, ii. 377 n. ; 
theory of Platonic canon, i. 172; 
includes a preconceived scheme, and 
an order of interdependence, 187 ; 
proofs slender, 186, 195 n. ; assump- 
tions as to Phond/rus inadmissible, 
188, 200 n. ; reasons internal, 189, 
208, iii. 461; himself shows the 
unsafe grounds of modem critics, i. 
207; Ueberweg attempts to reconcile 
Hermann with, 182 ; theory adopted 
by Trendelenburg, 215 n, ; on rela- 
tion of Euthyphron to Protagoras 
and ParmenideSy 316 n,; Menon, 
ii. 16 n. ; Parmenides, 293 n, ; 
SophistSs, 458 w., iii. 482 ; Kratylus, 
ii. 519 w., 520 n., 524 n., 527, 539, 
541 n. ; PhilebuSf 552 n., 584 w., 
588 n.j 618 n. ; Euthydemus, iii. 
482 ; MenexenuSf 8 ; Kleiiophmij 
26 n. ; Bepvhlic, 64 n, ; Leges, 461. 

Schneider, on Xenophon's Sympo- 
sion, iii. 342 n. 

School, o-xoXiJ, iii. 476 n., 481 w. ; 
Plato^s establishment of, a new 
epoch in philosophy, i. 134; of 
Plato, fixed at Athens, 121; and 
transmitted to successors, 133 ; its 
importance for his manuscripts, 
134, 136 ; decorations of the Aca- 
demy and Lykeum, 137 ; Peri- 
patetic, at Lykeum, i&. ; of Isokrates, 
ii. 243 ; Eretrian, iii. 476, 503 ; 
Megaric, 476. 

SoHONE, on the dates of Plato's com- 
positions, i. 196 n. 
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ScHWEGLEB, OH Parmentde8,n. 293 w.; 
Homo Mensura, 361 n. 

Science, derivation of iniarrjfiri, ii. 
518 n.j scientia, 519 n, ; logic of a, 
Plato's different from Aristotelic 
and modern view^ i. 229 n, ; science 
of good and evil distinct from others, 
490, 498 ; relation to art, ii. 249 n., 
253, 478 ; antithesis of emotion 
and, 268, 406, 408 n,; dialectic 
the standard for classifying, as more 
or less true, 602 ; dialectic the con- 
summation of, iii. 101 ; relation to 
kosmical soul, 255 ; see Knowledge, 

Self-knowledge, temperance is, i. 
484 ; what is the object known in, 
485 ; in Charmidts declared im- 
possible, elsewhere essential and in- 
estimable, 497. 

Selli, asceticism of, iii. 518 n. 

Seneca, on the Good, ii. 591 n. ; filial 
ingratitude, iii. 430 n. ; Diogenes 
of Sin6p6, 512. 

Sensation, Empedokles' theory, i. 
46 ; Theophrastus, 48 n, ; theory of 
Anaxagoras, opposed to Empe- 
dokles', 61 ; Diogenes of ApoUonia, 
65; Demokritus, 74, 79, 80, 84; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 374; 
distinct from opinion, 377 ; verifi- 
cation from experience, not recog- 
nised as necessary or possible, 378. 

Sense, derivation of al<r6rj<riSf ii. 
525 n., doctrine of Empedokles, i. 
47; illusions of, belief of Anaxa- 
goras, 61 n. ; defects of, belief of 
Demokritus, 71 w., 74; Zeno's 
arguments, 98 ; Plato's conception 
of, ii. 375 n. ; worlds of intellect 
and, distinct, i. 274 ; organs of, iii. 
265 ; principal advantages of sight 
and hearing, 266 ; hearing, i. 47, 
65, 82 ; ethical and emotional effects 
conveyed by, iii. 336 n. ; smell, i. 
47; pleasures of, true, ii. 575; 
Somo Mensura, 331 ; relativity of 
sensible facts, 336, 364, 515 ; its 
verifications recognised by Plato as 
the main guarantee for accuracy, 
365 n., 454; fundamental distinc- 
tion of ens and fentia, iii. 247 ; 
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relation to kosmical soul, 255 ; see 
Partictdars, Phenomena, Sensation, 

Serb ANUS, on Platonic canon, i. 171. 

Sextus Empibicus, doctrine, ii. 509 
n. ; no defioition of a general word, 
iii. 523 n. ; on poets, 50 n, 

Shaftesbuby, Lobd, iii. 132 n. 

SiMONiDES, interpretation of a song nf, 
ii. 54 ; definition of justice, iii. 28, 
32. 

Slaveby, iii. 339, "372, 430 ; Aristotle 
differs, 373 w. ; evidence of slaves, 
440 w. 

Sleeman, Sib Wm., grounds of belief 
among Hindoos, ii. 360 n. 

Sleep, doctrine of Herakleitus, i. 35 ; 
Plato, iii. 265. 

Smith, Adam, Moral Sentiments^ ii. 
107. 

SocHEB, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
175 ; ParmenideSy 209 n., ii. 296 n., 
396 w. ; Politikus, 396 w., 407 n , 
480 n. ; Sophistes, 396 w., 407 n., 
457 n., 458; Philebus, 589 w.; 
Kritias, iii. 295 n. 

Societies, Benefit, iii. 429. 

Society, ethics and politics, topic of 
Sokrates, i. 248 ; genesis of, common 
want, ii. 117, 545, iii. 47, 137, 
139 n., 160; social art conferred 
by Zeus, ii. 39 ; dissent a necessary 
condition of its progressiveaess, 
143 n. ; frequent destruction of 
communities, iii. 337; historical 
retrospect of, 336-344 ; see State, 

Pokbates, life, character, and sur- 
roundings, i. 281 n. ; character 
unparalleled in histoiy, iv; per- 
sonal a])pearance and peculiar cha- 
racter, ii. 225 ; patience, 230 n. ; 
courage and equanimity, 226 n. ; 
compared to Antoninus Pius, 157 n. ; 
proof against temptation, 226, 227, 
229, iii. 316, 318 ; sensibility to 
youthful beauty, i. 352 n, ; as re- 
presentative of Eros PhilosophuSy 
ii. 221, 231 ; income, iii. 548 n. ; 
procedure of, repugnant to Athenian 
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public, 1. 258, 283, 314, iii. 154 ; 
aggravated by his extreme publicity 
of speech, i. 264 ; feels his own 
isolation as a dissenter, ii. 140 ; 
accused of corrupting the youths, i. 
262 n., iii. 539; Plato'^s reply, 
ma<rical influence ascribed to his 
conversation, i. 354, ii. 225, 226 n., 
230 n., 322 w., 607 w., iii. 442 w., 
465 ; influence he claims, enlarged 
by Plato and Xenophon, i. 290; 
disobedience of the laws, 306 n.; 
imprisonment, 297 ; indictment 
against, 283, 289 n., 310, iii. 259, 
468 ; grounds for his indictment, 
190 n., 239, 411, 415; reply to 
MeWtus, Plato and Xenophon com- 
pared, i. 329, ii. 196 n, ; opposition 
of feeling between, and the Dikasts, 
i. 246 ; trial and death might have 
been avoided without dishonour, 
298 w. ; equanimity before death, 
ii. 193, 194; answer to Kriton's 
appeal to fly, i. 298; last words 
and death, ii. 152, 194; general 
features of character in Apology 
confirmed, i. 291 n. ; character and 
disposition, differently set forth in 
Kriton, 301, 303-4; of Apology 
and Phobdon contrasted, ii. 197; 
the real compared with character 
in RepvhUc, iii. 239 w. ; Plato's 
early relations with, i. 115 ; of 
Xenophon and Plato compand, 
368, iii. 534, 556; Xenophun's 
relations with, 662-6 ; uniform de- 
scription of, in dialogues of viri 
Sohratici, 469 ; brought down philo- 
sophy from heaven, i, viii; revo- 
lutionised method, ih. ; progeni- 
tor of philosophy of 4th century 
B.C., iii. 466 w. ; theory of natural 
state of human mind, i. 244, 285 ; 
false persuasion of knowledge, an 
ethical defect, ii. 388 ; omnipotence 
of King Nomos, i. 249, 261 ; differs 
from others by consciousness of 
ignorance, 284, 288; Delphian 
oracle on his wisdom, 284 ; com- 
bated commonplace^ 269 n. ; in 
reference to social, political, ethical 
topics, 248 ; mission, viii, 245, 266, 
477, ii. 196, 431, iii. 22, 247, 411 ; 
declared in Alkihiades I, and Apo- 
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logy, i. 355 ; imposed on him by the 
gods, 286; his daemon, 310, 436, 
iii. 470; his experience of it, i. 
433 ; explains his eccentricity, 437 ; 
a special revelation, 441, 461-2 ; 
variously alluded to, 439-41 ; de- 
termined to persevere in mission, 
287 ; not a teacher, 288, 470, 477, 
492, 494, 516, ii. 1, 6, 11 ; only 
stimulates, i. 322, iii. 15, 21-24, 
78 n. ; his excuse, i. 438 ; knows 
of no teacher, 288, 558 ; a positive 
teacher, employing indirect me- 
thods, modern assumption, 291 ; 
incorrect, for his Elenchus does not 
furnish a solution, 292; his posi- 
tive solutions illusory, 357 ; obstetric, 
238, ii. 21,321, 387 ; the Sokratic dia- 
logue, i. viii, ix ; usefulness of, 617, 
640; effect like shock of torpedo, 
ii. 6 ; diversified conversations, iii. 
538 ; humbles presumptuous youths, 
i. 351 ; manner well illustrated in 
Lysis, 608 ; asserts right of satis- 
faction for his own individual reason, 
267, 296, 308, ii. 154 ; on Homo 
Mensura, i. 304, ii. 372 n. ; his 
Eristic character, i. 535 ; the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; followed 
by Plato and Megarics, ih., 481 ; 
resemblance to Sophibts, ii. 51, 
410 n., 428, iii. 193, 442 n. ; Menon 
gives points in common between 
Sophists and, ii. 27 ; the " sophistic 
art'* peculiar to him, 430; negative 
vein, i. v, viii, 241, 243, 244 n., 

247, 269 ; affirmative and nega- 
tive veins distinct, 292 ; charge 
against him of negative methcS, 
by his contemporaries, 242, 259 ; 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, 260 n. ; 
to social, political, ethical topics, 

248, 256 ; value and importance of 
Elenchus, 293 ; see Negative ; in- 
troduced search for definitions, 379 ; 
authority of public judgment no- 
thing — of Expert, everything, 298, 
307; does not name, but himself 
acts as. Expert, 308 ; early study, ii. 
167 ; stages of intellectual develop- 
ment, ih. ; turned on different views 
as to a true cause, 174; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
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causes, 177 ; does not distinguish 
different meanings of same term, 50 ; 
not always consistent, i. 360, ii. 75 ; 
sophistry in Hippia^ Mirior^ i. 394 ; 
avoided physics, 248 ; the Reason 
of the kosmos, ii. 178 n. ; distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views of Ethics, i. 324 ; proper study 
of mankind, iii. 477; order of 
ethical problems as conceived by, 
ii. 71 ; not observed by Xenophon, 
iii. 586 ; and Plato dwell too exclu- 
sively on intellectual conditions of 
human conduct, i. 400; fruits of 
virtue, 286 ; Utilitarianism, ii. 
83 n., iii. 541 n. ; belief in the 
deity, i. 284, 285 ; disbelieves dis- 
cord among gods, 313 ; principle of 
making oneself like tlie gods, %b. ; 
on the holy, difference in Plato and 
Xenophon, 328; on prayer and 
sacrifice, 347, ii. 194-5, iii. 424; 
much influenced by prophecies, 
dreams, &c., ii. 195 w., 196, 570, 
iii. 425, 581 n. ; on death, i. 293, 
302 n. ; and Plato, difference on 
subject of beauty, 386 ; companions 
of, iii. 466 ; their proceedings after 
his death, 471 ; no Sokratic school, 
472; Autistheues constant friend 
of, 507 ; manner copied by Anti- 
sthenes, 505, 515 n.\ precepts 
fullest carried out by Diogenes and 
Ej^tes, 515, 529 ; and Parmenides, 
blended by Eukleides, 473; dis- 
course with Aristippus, 530 ; the 
choice of Herakl^, 532 ; the Good 
and Beautiful, 539. 

Soldiers, class of, characteristics, iii. 
49 ; division of guardians into 
rulers and, 56 ; Plato's training com- 
paied with modern, 176; modem 
development of military profession, 
209. 

Solon, on despotism, iii. 575 n. ; un- 
finished poem of, subject of Kritias, 
295. 

7,off>iay and <l>p6vrf(ris of Aristotle, i. 
451 n. ; identical with aaxbooavvri, 
ii. 50. 

Sophisms, a collection of, necessary for 
a logical theory, iii. 486 ; discussion 



SOPHIST. 

of, popular at philosophers' ban- 
quets, 488 n. ; of Eubulides, 482, 
488 ; Theophrastus on, 488 ; Dio- 
ddrus Eronus, 496, 498 ; real cha- 
racter of, 490 ; of Stoics, 483 n., 
493 ; see Fallacy. 

Sophist, meaning of <ro<f)iarfis, i. 123 
n., 262 n., ii. 31, 233 n. ; compared 
to an angler, 403 ; Plato's definition, 
403-6, 408 n. ; a juggler, 410, 411 ; 
imitator of the wise man, 428; 
Plato's ironical admiration, i. 541, 
ii. 54 ; no real class, i. 543, ii. 115 
n., 463 n., iii 163 n., 533 ; Theo- 
pompus on profession of, 568; 
usually depicted from opponents' 
misrepresentations, i. 177 n., 542 ; 
accused of generating scepticism 
and uncertainty, 396 n. ; negative 
dialectic attributed by historians 
to, 242 ; did not first apply nega- 
tive analysis to the common con- 
sciousness, 260 n. ; negative dia- 
lectic not peculiar to, 258 ; the 
charge brought by contemporaries 
against Sokrates, 259; dialectic 
contrasted with Sokrates', 629; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, iii, 479 ; Sokrates a, i. 513 n., 
515 w., 519, ii. 410 n., iii. 193, 
442 n. ; Menon gives points in 
common between Sokrates and, ii. 
27 ; in Euthydemus, 1. 528 ; not 
represented by Kallikles, ii. 113; 
lives in region of non-ens, 420 ; de- 
voted to the production of falsehood, 
427 ; is ivavrumoioXcyiKos and 
€tp(ov, 428 ; those the character- 
istics of Sokrates, tb, ; the ** sophistic 
art" peculiar to Sokrates, 430; 
their alleged claim to universal 
knowledge — common to all philo- 
sophers then, 431 ; etymologies in 
Kratylus not caricatures of, 519, 
527 w., 531 w., 534 n,, 539, 541 ; 
no proof of their etymologising, 
521; as teachers, 31; motives of 
pupils, ih, n.y 34 n. ; as coniiptors 
of public mind, 60 n. ; jealousy of 
parents t<iwards influential teachers, 
35 n, ; probably often used illus- 
trative mythes, 38 n. ; money- 
making, i. 542, 543 n,, ii. 233 n., 
iii. 568 n. ; not distinguishable 
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from dialectician, i. 542, 544 n,; 
raised question of criterion of truth, 
ii. 16; logical distinctions, 5 n. ; 
did not invent fallacies, i. 550, iii. 
488 n. ; abuse of fallacies, biddings 
for popularity, i. 532 ; did not 
deny natural justice, ii. 116 n. ; 
not the perverters of philosophy, 
iii. 81 ; conform to prevalent ortho- 
doxy, 82 ; relation to poets, 178 ; 
Demochares' law against, 466 n,; 
Aristippus taught as a, 549. 

Sophistes, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, 
194-5, ii.. 588 n. ; authenticity, i. 
176, 186 n., ii. 396 n., 457 w.; 
purpose, 399, 402, 435, 467, 476, 
482; relation to Theoetetus, 398; 
scenery and personages, 396; 
in a logical classification all par- 
ticulara of equal value, 406 ; defini- 
tion of angler, 400; sophist com- 
pared to an angler, 403; defined, 
403-6, 408 n. ; a juggler, 410, 411 ; 
imitator of the wise man, 428; 
classification of imitators, 427 ; phi- 
losopher lives in region of ens, 
sophist, of non-ens, 420 ; bodily and 

. mental evil, 408 ; the worst, ignor- 
ance mistaking itself for knowledge, 
tJ. ; Elenohus the sovereign puri- 
fier, 409 ; is false thought or speech 
possible, 383 w., 410, 463; false- 
hood possible, and object of sophists' 
profession, 392 n., 427; imperfect 
analysis of propositions, 448, 450 ; 
view of the negative erroneous, 
450, 452; theories of philosophers 
about ens, 412 ; non-ens inconceiv- 
able, 411 ; is ens one or many, 413 ; 
difficulties about ens and non-ens 
equally great, ih,, 418; the ma- 
terialists and the idealists, 413; 
argument against materialists, 415, 
436, 438, 441 ; reply open to ma- 
terialists, 437, 442; argument 
against idealists, 416, 437; their 
doctrine the same as Plato's in 
Phoedon, &c., 458, 460 ; no allu- 
sion intended to Megarics or Pytha- 
goreans, 458, 610 w. ; communion 
implies relativity, 335, 417; to 
know and to be known is action 
and passion, 417, 438, 503 n. ; 
motion and rest both agree in ens, 



SOUL. 

which is therefore a iertium quid, 
418 ; argument against " only iden- 
tical predication legitimate," tb., 
424, 433, 436, 465; Antisthenes 
meant, iii. 519, 521; intercom- 
munion of some Forms, ii. 419, 
440, 459 n., 464 n.; analogy of 
letters and syllables, 419; what 
forms admit of it, determined by 
philosopher, 420 ; of non-ens and of 
proposition, opinion, judgment, 425, 
426, 447 ; to firf tip, meaning, 393 
n, ; five forms examined, 420, 444, 
446; Plato's view of non-ens un- 
satisfactory, 449, 452, 456 n,, 462 
n, ; an approximation to Aristotle's 
view, 461; different from other 
dialogues, 455 ; compared with 
Fhoedon, 458, 460 ; Phoedrus, 224, 
471 ; Symposion, 224 ; Thecetetus, 
393 w., 398, 456, 472, 549 ; Kra- 
tylus, 549 ; PhiUhus, 588 n. ; ^e- 
public, 456, 472. 

SoPHOKLES, Antigone, compared with 
Apology, i. 301 n. ; its popularity, 
466 w. ; as a general, 466. 

2oid)po<rvtni, i. 482 n, ; see Temperance ; 
aerivation, ii. 518 «. ; identical 
with o-o0ia, 50 ; and albw, 39 n. 

Sorites, iii. 482, 488, 490 n. 

Soul, derivation of ^vx^, ii. 518 n, ; 
meaning, iii. 417 n. ; prior to and 
more powerful than body, 417, 
449-50 ; the good and the bad souls 
at work in the universe, 417 ; one 
continuous cosmical, ii. 17 n,; of 
the kosmos, 480 n., iii. 248, 451 ; 
affinity to human, ii. 585 n. ; of 
kosmos, position and elements of, 
iii. 254 ; of plants, 277 ; doctrine of 
Herakleitus, i. 35 ; Empedokles, 
46; Anaxagoras, 57; Demo- 
kritus, 79 ; Plato's conception of 
existence, ii. 417, 438, 441, 444 ; 
not tripartite, antithesis to body, 
159; Hegel on Plato's view, 190 
n. ; a mixture, refuted, 166 ; life a 
struggle between body and, 161, 
164, 262, 263 n. ; partial emancipa- 
tion of, by philosophy, 162 ; purifi- 
cation of, 164 ; Kvrjtris compared to 

F 
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children's teething, 619 w. ; pre- 
existence admitted, 166; mythe, 
217, 220 n, ; Leibnitz on, 18 n. ; 
pre-existence of, necessary hypo- 
thesis for didactic idecd, 259; 
metempsychosis of ordinary men 
only, 163, 262; mythe of departed, 
in Republic, iii. 121 ; state after 
emancipation from body, ii. 192 ; 
yet may suffer punishment, incon- 
sistency, ib. ; three constituent ele- 
ments of, 444 n. ; Galen, iii. 287 ; 
are the three parts immortal, ii. 160, 
iii. 272; no place for tender and 
aBsthetic emotions in tripartite di- 
vision of, 177 n. ; each part at 
once material and mental, 285; 
supremacy of rational, to be culti- 
vated, 280; Demiurgus conjoins 
three souls and one IxSy, 262, 272 ; 
Demiurgus prepares for man's con- 
struction, places a soul in each star, 
263 ; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos with 
rational soul rotating within, %b.\ 
mount crauium on a tall body, 264 ; 
seat of, 263-265, 272-275, 288 
». ; Littrd, 286 w. ; abdominal, 
function of liver, 273, 287 ; seat of 
prophetic agency, 274; thoracic, 
ftmction of heart and lungs, 273, 
288 n. ; of spleen, 275; vision, 
sleep, dreams, 265; Aristotle on 
relation of body to, il 609 n. ; 
Monboddo, iii. 417 n. ; see Body, 
Immortality, Mind, Reasmi. 

Sound, Zeno's arguments, i. 99; 
pleasures of, true, ii. 575. 

Space, and time comprised in Par- 
menides' ens, i. 20 ; Zeno's reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum, 98; contents 
of the idea of, 21 n. 

Spabta, unlettered community, iii. 
307; law forbids introduction of 
foreign instruction, i. 367 ; Hippias' 
lectures at, 370 ; mixed govern- 
ment, iii. 340; kings eulogised, i. 
338 ; customs of, ii. 230 w. ; pecu- 
liar to itself and Krete, iii. 309 n. ; 
blended with Persian in Cyropcedia, 
678; influence on philosopher's 
theories, 209; Xenophon's ideal of 



STATE. 

character, 175, 178, 210 ; Plato's in 
LegeSf 305, 309 n., 434; basis of 
institutions too narrow, 311 ; en- 
durance of pain in discipline of, 
314; public training and mess, 
308, 309 n., 314 n. ; no training 
for women, censured, 216 ; infanti- 
cide, 231 ; number of citizens, 356 
n. ; drunkenness forbidden at, 315 ; 
kryptia, Plato's agronomi com- 
pared, 366. 

Specific and generic terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato's time, i. 
344. 

Speech, conducted according to fixed 
laws, ii. 502 ; the thing spoken of 
suffers, 503 n. ; Psammetichus' ex- 
periment, 506 n. ; and music illus- 
trate coalescence of finite and in- 
finite, 560-1. 

Spencer, Hebbebt, abstract names, 
ii. 285 n. 

Spengel, on Thrasymachus, iii. 33 «. ; 
Kratylus, ii. 526 n, 

Speusippus, borrowed from Pytha- 
goreans, ii. 610 n, ; on pleasure, 
606 n., 609 n. ; on the Demiurgus, 
iii. 284. 

Sphebe, the earth a, early views, i. 
26 n, ; Pythagorean music of the 
spheres, 14; Sphoerus of Empe- 
dokles, 41. 

Stallbaum, on Platonic canon, i. 
176, 316 n. ; Erastoe, 452 ; Thmges, 
432 n. ; Euihydemus, 534 ; Protor- 
goras, ii. 87, iii. 313 w. ; Theaetetus, 
ii. 368 n. ; Sophistes and Pclitikus, 
407 n., 471 n. ; Kratylus, 519 n., 
521, 527 n., 539, 541 n. ; Fhtlebus, 
560 n., 562 w., 566 n., 574 n., 609 
n., 618 n. ; Menexenus, iii. 8, 9 ; 
Republic, 132 n., 163; Timceus, 
247 n. ; Leges, 217 n., 301 n., 441 
n., 461-4 ; theory of Ideas, ii. 276 
n. ; Sophists, i. 542 n. ; Megarics, 
iii. 487 n. 

Stabs, iii. 257. 

State, Lewis on ideals, iii. 166 n. ; 
realisation of id^afs, 219 n. ; three 
ends of political constructor, 357 
n. ; influence of Spartan institutions 
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on theories, 209; no evidence of 
Plato's study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427 ; Ari- 
steides on, 599 ; citizens willing to 
be ruled, ideal of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 312 n. ; Platonic type of cha- 
racter is Atheniau, Xenophontic is 
Spartan, 175, 178, 210; its re- 
ligious and ethical character pri- 
mary, constitution and laws second- 
ary, 314; religion in connection 
with, 50, 187; and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato's ideal, compared 
with Athens, 460; the Spartan 
adopted in Leges, 305, 309 w., 434 ; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, 211 ; 
more anxious for good treatment of 
Demos, ih. ; in Aristotle the Demos 
adjuncts, not members, of state, 
212 ; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; perpetual succession maintained 
of philosopher-rulers, 86 ; those who 
have contemplated ideas are re- 
luctant to undertake active duties, 
96; as at present constituted, the 
just man stands aloof from, 116 ; 
ideal, how to be realised, 104, 218 
w. ; admitted only partially realis- 
able, 357 ; only an outline, 167 ; a 
military bureaticracy, 211 ; second, 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; 
Aristotle objects to Plato's ideal, it 
is two states, 213 ; objection valid 
against his own ideal, 212, 214 n, ; 
Plato fails from no training for 
Demos, 215 ; Plato's state impos- 
sible, in what sense true, 218 ; from 
adverse established sentiments, 219 ; 
genesis, common want, ii. 117, 
546, iii. 47, 137, 139 w., 160 ; his- 
torical retrospect of society, 336- 
344; analogy of individual and, 
37, 47, 64, 105-10, 123; Hobbes 
on, 123; parallelism exaggerated, 
141, 147, 151 ; its wodea-tp, 358 
n. ; basis of Spartan institutions too 
narrow, 311 ; site, 350, 359, 366 ; 
circular form, unwalled, 374 ; influ- 
ence of climate, 359 n, ; wisdom and 
courage in the guardians, 61 ; jus- 
tice and temperance in ail classes, 
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tb. ; class of guardians, character- 
istics, 49 ; divided into rulers and 
soldiers, 56 ; same duties and train- 
ing for women as men, 67, 72, 104, 
199-202; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 215; 
maintained in Leges, and harmon- 
ises with ancient legends, 224 ; 
contrast with Aristotle, 223 i ova-- 
a-iTia, 58, 374, 389 ; communism of 
guardians, 58, 168, 197 ; necessary 
to city's safety, 59, 60, 71, 167, 198- 
206; peculiarity of Plato's com- 
munism, 207; Plato's view of 
wealth, 227 n. ; no family ties, 67, 
202, 206 ; temporary marriages for 
guardians, 203-206; Plato's and 
modern sentiments, 220, 222 n. ; 
influence of Aphrodite very small 
in Platonic, 225, 389; citizens 
should be tested against pleasure, 
315 ; self-control tested by wine, 
318 ; healthy, has few wants, en- 
largement of city's wants, 48 ; from 
multiplied wants, war, ih. ; perfec- 
tion of, each part performing its 
own function, 124 ; one man can do 
only one thing well, 49, 59, 211, 
391 ; unity of end to be kept in 
view, 447 ; end, happiness of entire 
state, 125, 166 n. ; and virtue of 
the citizens, 448 ; three classes in, 
analogous to reason, energy, appe- 
tite, in individual, 65 ; fiction as to 
origin of classes, 56 ; four stages of 
degeneracy, 105-110; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109 ; in healthy condition, pos- 
sesses wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, 60 ; laws about mar- 
riage, 358, 361, 371, 374; Ari- 
stotle, 226-229; Malthus' law 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
330 ; number of citizens, 206, 356, 
358; limited, Plato and Aristotle, 
226-9 ; Aristotle, 356 n. ; approxi- 
mation in Mill, 227 n. ; rearing of 
children, 69, 70; infanticide, i&., 
205 ; Aristotle, 231 ; contrast of 
modern sentiment, ib. ; citizen's of 
Plato's ideal, identified with ancient 
Athenians, 295 ; division of citizens 
and land, twelve tribes, 359 ; per- 
Ijetuity of lots of land, 356, 390; 
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Aristotle, 356 n. ; saccession, 358 ; 
orphans, guardians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
movable property, 360 ; no private 
possession of gold or silver, no loans 
or interest, 361 ; distribution of 
annual produce, 391 ; state impor- 
tation of necessary articles, ih,\ 
regulations for retailers, 47, 391, 
431; admission of Metics, 392, 
595 ; of strangers, and foreign travel 
of citizens, 444; slavery, 372; 
Aristotle differs, 373 n. ; direct 
taxation, according to wealth, 361 ; 
four classes, property classification 
for magistracies and votes, ih, ; 
thirty - seven nomophylakes, ib. ; 
military commanders and council, 
362 ; monthly military muster of 
whole population, 388; electoral 
scheme, 363; the council, and 
other magistrates, 364; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out the end, 448, 455, 459 ; and 
enforce orthodox creed, 448 ; most 
important magistrate, minister of 
education, 368; defence of terri- 
tory, rural police, 365; Spartan 
kryptia compared, 366; Xenophon*8 
ideal of an active citizen, 570; 
he admires active commerce and 
variety of pursuits, 593 ; encourage- 
ment of metics, 595 ; training of 
citizens, 582 ; formation of treasury 
funds, 595; distribution among 
citizens, three oboli each, daily, 
596; its purpose and principle, 
597, 598 n. ; see Oovemment, Poli- 
tical Art, &o. 

Statesmen, ignorant of the true, the 
ideal, i. 422 ; incompetent to teach, 
432, ii. 132, 135, 145 ; the philoso- 
pher the fully qualified practitioner, 
i. 446, 447, 450 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557; dislike of Sokrates and So- 
phists, ii. 27; their right opinion, 
from inspiration, 11 ; defects of 
best Athenian, 135 ; considered by 
Sokrates as spiritual teachers and 
trainers, 137; Plato's idml, 138; 
relation of philosopher to practical, 
391, 394, 489 ; definition of, 478. 



subjective. 

Steersman, simile of, iii. 79. 

Steinhabt, on Platonic canon, rejects 
several, i. 179 ; to €^ai<^n;s, ii. 311 
n. ; Parmenides, 318 n., 458 n. ; 
TheoBtetus, 377 w. ; Sophistea, 458 
n. ; KratyliM, 524 n., 525 n. ; 
MeneocentM, iii. 12 n. 

Steinthal, no objective absolute, ii. 
512. 

Stewaet, Dugald, on the beautiful, 
i. 381 n, ; relativity of knowledge, 
ii. 369; Berkeley, iii. 271 ». 

Stilpon, nominalism of, iii. 523 ; only 
identical predication possible, 522, 
524; of Megara, 503. 

Stoics, influenced by Herakleitus, i. 
28, 35 n, ; developed Antisthenes' 
doctrines, iii. 654 ; practical life pre- 
ferable, 536 n. ; iravra avrov €V€Ka 
irooTTeiv, 133 n, ; all-sufficiency of 
virtue, germ of doctrine in Republic, 
129 ; fate, 498 n, ; view of Dialectic, 
i. 242 n, ; style of their works, 277 ; 
doctrine of one cosmical soul, iL 
17 n, ; notion of time, 309 w. ; na- 
tural rectitude of signification of 
names, 502 n. ; etymologies, 525 n. ; 
sophisms of, iii. 483 n., 493 ; mi- 
nute reasonings of, 485 n. ; Cioero 
on, 512. 

Steabo, value of poets, iii. 180 «. 

Steaton, theory of sensation, i. 66, 
ii. 376 n, ; Plato's doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 19 n. 

SteUmfell, on Parmenidea, iL 279 n., 
283 n. 

Subject, independent object and, do 
not explain facts of consciousness, 
ii. 341 ; perpetually implicated with 
object, 327, 331 w., 332, 338 ; in 
r^ard to intelligible world, proved 
from Plato, 330, 335 ; shown more 
easily than in reference to sense, 
331 ; Hobbes on, 327 n, ; relations 
are nothing in the object without a 
comparing subject, 337; see Pela- 
iivity. 

Subjective, of Xenophanes, i. 19 ; 
and objective views of ethics, So- 
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krates distinguished, 324; unani- 
mity coincident with objective dis- 
sent, 325 ; Plato's reference to ob- 
jective and, ii. 343. 

Subjectivism, an objection to Homo 
Mensura, ii. 361. 

SucKOw, on Menexenus, iii. 12 n. ; 
Sophistes and Politikus, ii. 396; 
Leges, iii. 461, 462. 

Suicide, Hegesias the death-persuader, 
iii. 558 ; Cynics, and Indian Gym- 
nosophists, 517 n. 

2v[i<t>€pov, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

2vvoi>wfia and SfjMWfia fii'st distin- 
guished by Aristotle, ii. 303 n, ; 
(TvvavvfKos, i. 525. 

Susemihl, on Platonic canon, coin- 
cides with Hermann, i. 180; Ti- 
moeus, iii. 246 n, 

Sydenham, on Aristippus and Eu- 
doxus, iii. 557 n. ; seat of happiness, 
ii. 591 n. ; Philelms, 595 n. 

Syllogistic and Inductive Dialectic, 
i. 358. 

Symposion, of Xenophon, iii. 507 ; 
date, i. 176, 178, 180, 182, 194, ii. 
232 n. ; compajred with Plato's, 
228 ; of Epikurus, ih, n. 

Symposion, the, date, ii. 232 n, ; pur- 
pose, 157 n., 213 ; antithesis and 
complement of Fhcedon, 227 ; con- 
tains much transcendental assertion, 
263 ; censured for erotic charac- 
ter, 208 n. ; Idea of Beauty ex- 
clusively presented in, 223; Eros, 
views of interlocutors, 214; a 
Dsemon intermediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; but in Fhcedrus a 
powerful god, ih. n., 216 n. ; 
amends empire of Necessity, iii. 
250 n. ; discourse of Sokrates, ii. 
215 ; analogy of Eros to philo- 
sophy, ib., 216; the stimulus to 
mental procreation, 209, 211 ; know- 
ledge, by evolution of indwelling 
conceptions, 222 ; exaltation of 
Eros in a few, love of beauty in 
genere, 212 ; common desire for 



temperance. 

immortality, 211 ; attained through 
mental procreation, beauty the 
stimulus, ib. ; only metaphorical 
immortality recognised in, 223; 
Sokrates' personal appearance and 
peculiar character, 225 ; proof 
against temptation, 226, iii. 3L6; 
concluding scene, ii. 224; com- 
pared with Xenophon, 228 ; Phce- 
don, 157, 222-4, 227; Fhcedrus, 
215 n., 216, 220, 223-4 ; FhUehns, 
589 w., 619 ; reading in p. 201d, 
fuamiajs, 213 n. 

Syracuse, the Athenian expedition 
against, iii. 6. 

Syssitia, ui. 309 n., 314 n., 365, 374. 

T. 

Tacitus, iii. 438 n., 602 w. 

Taste, Empedokles, i. 47; Demo- 
kritus, 82. 

Taxation, direct, according to wealth, 
iii. 361. 

Teaching, denied in Menon, ii. 25 n. ; 
dibaxri and irciOon, distinct, ib., 383 
n. ; knowledge to be elicited out of 
untutored mind, how far correct, 
19; dialectician alone can teach, 
244 ; id^cd unrealisable, 258 ; books 
(q. V.) and lectures of little use, 240 ; 
proper use of dialectic and rhetoric, 
246 ; of rhetoricians, practical value 
of, 251; Sokrates' and Aristotle's 
views, 260 n. ; exercises for stu- 
dents, 287, 288 n., 298 n. ; parents' 
jealousy towards influential tea- 
chers, 35 n. 

TexwTJjf, ii. 43 n. 

Teleology, physiology of Timceus 
subordinated to ethical, iii. 285 ; see 
Ends. 

Temperance, tToi>4>po<rvvrf, i. 482 n.; 
as treated by Plato and Aristotle, 
500; is self-knowledge, 484.; and 
with justice the condition of hap- 
piness and freedom, 342 ; the con- 
dition of virtue and happiness, ii. 
133; and intelligence identical. 
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baviDor same contrary, 50; a kind 
of sedateness, objections, i. 483 ; a 
variety of feeling of sbame, refuted, 
ib. ; doing one's own business, re- 
futed, 484 ; as cognition of cogni- 
tion and of non-cognition, of no 
avail for our end, happiness, 488, 
490; not the science of good and 
evil, and of little service, 490 ; un- 
discovered, but a good, 492 ; Char- 
mideSj difiBculties unnoticed in 
Politikus, ii. 498 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; 
distinction effaced between justice 
and, 162 ; relation to rest of virtue, 
457. 

Tennbhann, i. 172. 

Thales, philosophy, i. 4 ; doctrine of 
eclipses, 6 n. ; foretold eclipse, 4 n, ; 
misrepresented by Cicero, *6. 

OappoXeof, i. 475 n. 

ThecBtetus, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, 
194, 195 n., 561 n., ii. 320 w. ; pur- 
pose, 377 w., 387 ; value, 388 ; great 
advance in analytical psychology, 
374; negative result, 387; diffi- 
culties not solved in any other dia- 
logue, 391 ; sophisms in, 368 n. ; 
like Megarics*, iii. 489 n.; method 
contrasted with Philehus, ii. 553 w. ; 
scenery and personages, 319; So- 
krates' mental obstetric, 321 ; what 
is knowledge, 320 ; . sensible per- 
ception, ife., 323, 364, 470 ; doctrine 
erroneously identifieid with Homo 
Mensura, 323, 328, 329 w., 334, 
372 n. ; Herakleitean flux, 323, 325, 
336, 338; Empedokles' doctrine, 
323, 325; Plato's exposition con- 
fused, 324 ; relativity of sensible 
facts, 336, 364 ; divergences of men, 
from mental and associative differ- 
ence, 366; statesman and philoso- 
pher contrasted, 394 ; the genuine 
ruler a shepherd, iii. 36 n. ; rela- 
tivity twofold, to comparing sub- 
ject, and to another object, besides 
the one directly described, ii. 337; 
relations are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, tJ. ; 
no absolute ens, 339; arguments 
from dreams, &c., answered, 340; 
Plato's reference to subjective and 



THEAG&B. 

objective, 343 ; Eomo Mensura, true 
meaning, 347, 375 n. ; its counter- 
proposition, 359 ; Plato's arguments 
against Homo Mensura, 345 ; he 
ignores the proper qualification, 
347 ; the doctrine equalises all 
animals, 345, 508 ; not true in the 
sense meant, 351; the wise man 
alone a measure, 345 ; reply, 353 ; 
special knowledge required, where 
future consequences involved, 346 ; 
but Relativity does not imply that 
every man believes himself to be 
infallible, 355 ; it annuls dialectic — 
not true, 356; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367 ; ar- 
gument from analogy of seeing and 
not seeing at the same time, 368 ; 
the mind sees not with but through 
the eyes, 370; the mind makes 
several judgments by itself, ib. ; 
knowledge lies in the mind's com- 
parisons respecting sensible per- 
ceptions, 372; difference from 
modern views, ib.; cognition is 
true opinion — objections, 379, 395 
n. ; are false opinions possible, 379, 
393 n. ; waxen memorial tablet in 
the mind, 380; distinction of pos- 
sessing, and having actually in 
hand, knowledge, 381; simile of 
pigeon-cage, ib.; false opinion im- 

rsible or a man may know what 
does not know, ib. ; the confu- 
sion of cognitions and non-cogni- 
tions, refuted, 382 ; for rhetors com- 
municate true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383; knowledge is true 
opinion pliM rational explanation, 
384 ; analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ^'J. ; rejected, 386 ; compared 
with Phoedrus, 224 ; Symposion^ 
ib. ; Sophistes, 393 n., 398. 440, 456, 
472, 549 ; Politihis, 395 n., 398, 
470; KrcUylus, 549; Philebus, 
553 n. 

Theages, authenticity, i. 175, 179, 
185, 430, 432 w., 440; proUxity, 
432 n. ; analogy with Lciches, 436 ; 
its peculiarity, the dcemony ib. ; ex- 
plains eccentricity of Sokrates, 437 ; 
Theages desires a teacher of wisdom, 
431 ; incompetence of best statesmen 
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for teachiDg, 432 ; Sokrates asked to 
teach — declares inability, ib., 433 ; 
excuse, 438; sometimes useful — 
his experience of his dasmon, 433 ; 
Theagis anxious to be Sokrates' 
companion, 434. 

Thebans, ii. 230 «. 

Themistius, i. 260 n. 

Theodobub, iii. 558. 

Theology, not a progressive science, 
ii. 206 ; primitive, contrasted by 
Aristotle with *' human wisdom," i. 
3 n. ; see God, Religion. 

Theopheastus, friend of Ptolemy 
Soter, i. 147 ; banished from Athens, 
ib. n. ; change in Peripatetic school 
after death of, 140; physiology, 
48 n.\ combated Demokritus' theory 
of vision, 81 ; criticises Demokri- 
tean division of qualities, 84 ; as- 
tronomy, 125 n. ; Plato's doctrine 
of earth's position, iii. 454 n. ; 
sophism Mentiens,A8S ; fate, 498 n, 

Theopompus, view of dialectic, i. 324 ; 
qualities non-existent without the 
mind, ii. 281 n. ; on profession of 
Sophist, iii. 568; authorship of 
Plato's dialogues, 466 n., 470. 

Theory, difference between precepts 
and, iii. 158. 

Thomson, on Farmenides, ii. 292 n. 

Thonissen, iii. 410 w. 

Thbacians, iii. 64. 

Thbasyllub, on Platonic canon, i. 
133 ; follows Aristophanes' classifi- 
cation, 164, 168; not an internal 
sentiment, 167 ; trustworthiness, 
168; acknowledged till 16th cen- 
tury, 170 ; more trustworthy than 
modems, 206 ; classifies in Tetra- 
logies works of Plato and Demo- 
kritus, 141 ; not the order esta- 
blished by Plato, 206 n, ; classi- 
fication of Demokritus, 163 w. ; 
Plato's works— dramatic, philoso- 
phical, 158 ; his principle, 163 n. ; 
incongruity, 163 ; of Search, of Ex- 
position — defective but useful, 232 ; 



TIM-aSUB. 

erroneously applied, 235 ; coincides 
with Aristotle's two methods, Dia- 
lectic, Demonstrative, 233; sub- 
classes recognised, 237; the scheme, 
when principles correctly applied, 
236; did not doubt Hipparchus, 
166 n. ; nor Erdstcp, 452 ; Kleito- 
phon in Republic tetralogy, iii. 19. 

Thrasymachus, iii. 18, 33. 

Thuc ydides, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434 ; 
probably never read by Plato, iii. 
11 n.; the gods' jealousy, 193 w. ; 
speeches of Perikles, ii. 148 w., 149, 
iii. 175 n. ; Melian dialogue, ii- 115 
«., iii. 635 n, 

Qvfi6sf derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Thubot, on Sophists, i. 260 n, 
TiEDBMANN, iii. 486 n, 

Timceusy date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, ;185, 
195, ii. 588 n. ; sequel to Bepublic, 
iii. 243 ; is earliest physical theory 
extant in its author's words, 244 ; 
how much mythical, 284 n. ; rela- 
tion to old Greek cosmogonies, i. 
91, iii. 284 n. ; coincidence with 
Orpheus, 284 n. ; adopted by Alex- 
andrine Jews as a parallel to Mosaic 
Genesis, 285; physiology subor- 
dinated to ethical teleology, ib. ; 
Plato's theory, acknowledged to be 
merely an cIk^s \6yos, 244; con- 
trast with Sokrates, Isok rates, Xeno- 
phou, 245 ; subject and persons, 243 ; 
position and character of Pytha- 
gorean Timaeus, 244 ; fundamental 
distinction of ens s^udjientia, 247 ; 
no knowledge of kosmos obtainable, 
248 ; Demiurgus, Ideas, and Chaos 
postulated, ib., ii. 330 ; Demiurgus, 
how conceived by other pjiilo- 
sophers of same century, iii. 283 ; 
kosmos a living being and a god, 
248, 251 ; Time began with, 256 ; 
Demiurgus produces kosmos by 
persuading Necessity, 249, 266; 
process of demiurgic construction, 
9 n., 251; copy of the Avrofwoi^, 
251, 256, 263 w., 292 ; body, form, 
and rotations of kosmos, 263, 267, 
266, 281 ; change of view in Upi- 
nomiSf 454 n. ; position and ele- 
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mentsof 80ulofkoianos,254; affinity 
to human, ii. 585 n. ; four elements 
not primitive, iii. 266 ; varieties of 
each element, 271; forms of the 
elements, 267 ; Ideas and Materia 
Prima, ii. 617 w., iii. 267 ; primor- 
dial chaos, 268 ; geometrical theory 
of the elements, 269 ; horrowed from 
Pythagoreans, i. 219 n,; Aristotle 
on, iii. 270 n. ; primary and visible 
gods, 257 ; secondary and generated 
gods, 258 ; Plato's acquiescence in 
tradition, 258-261, 270 n. ; address 
of Demiurgus to generated gods, 
261 ; preparations for man's con- 
struction, a soul placed in each star, 
263; construction of man, 272; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262 ; generated gods fabri- 
cate cranium as miniature of kosmos, 
with rational soul rotating within, 
263; mount cranium on a tall body, 
264; man the cause of evil, 263; 
inconsistency, ib. n. ; organs of 
sense, 265; soul tripartite, com- 
pared with Flioedon, ii. 159; the 
gentle, tender, and aesthetical emo- 
tions omitted, iii. 177 n, ; each part 
at once material and mental, 285 ; 
seat of, 288 n. ; thoracic, function 
of heart and lungs, 273, 288 n. ; 
abdominal, function of liver, 273, 
287 ; seat of prophetic agency, 274 ; 
function of spleen, 275 ; object of 
length of intestinal canal, ib. ; bone 
flesh, marrow, nails, mouth, teeth 
276 ; vision, sleep, dreams, 265 
advantages of sight and hearing 
266; mortal soul of plants, 277 
plants for man's nutrition, ib. 
general survey of diseases, *6. 
Plato compared with Aristotle and 
Hippokrates, 289; mental diseases 
arise from body, 278; no man 
voluntarily wicked, ib,; preserva- 
tive and healing agencies, 279 ; 
treatment of mind by itself, 280 ; 
rotations of kosmos to be studied, 
281; contrast of Plato's admira- 
tion, with degenerate realities, 291, 
293 ; genesis of women and inferior 
animals from degenerate man, 281 ; 
degeneracy originally intended, 292 ; 
poetical close, 293 ; compared with 



TRUTH. 

Frotagorcts, ii. 38 n, ; Phoedon, 159, 
183 n., 187, 188, 199, iii. 267 n. ; 
Phcpdrm, 267 n. ; Thecetetus, ii. 373 ; 
FhilebiM, 617 n, ; Eymblic, iii. 64, 
281 n. ; Leges, 305, 419 n. ; Epp- 
nomiSf 454 n. 

Time, contents of the idea of^ L 21 n. ; 
and space comprised in Parmenides' 
ens, 20 ; Herakleitus' doctrine, iii. 
256 n. ; Plato's imagination of mo- 
mentary stoppages in, ii. 309, 311 ; 
Aristotle, 311 ; began with the kos- 
mos, iii. 256 ; difficulties of Dio- 
d6rus Kronus, 600 ; Stoical belief, 
ii. 309 w. ; Harris, iii. 501 n,; 
calendar of ancients, 355 n. 

TiMOCRACY, iii. 105. 

Tracy, Dbstutt, Homo Mensura^ ii. 
508 n. ; individualism, 349 ; origin 
of language, 546. 

Trade, see Commerce, 

Tragedy, mixed pleasure and pain 
excited by, ii. 574 n. ; Plato's aver- 
sion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380; 
peculiar to himself, 347 ; Aristotle 
differs, ib, n, 

Trendelenburg, on Platonic canon, 
i. 215 w. ; PhilebttSf ii. 618 n. ; re- 
lativity of knowledge, 333 n. 

Trent, Council of, i. 261 n. 

Truth, and Good and Eeal, coalesce in 
Plato's mind, i. 420, ii. 611 ; ob- 
tainable by reason only,Demokritus' 
doctrine, i. 75 ; the search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, 266 ; per se interesting, 275 ; 
modem search goes on silently, 240 ; 
philosophy is reasoned, v-vii; its 
criterion, ii. 16; resides in uni- 
versals, 187, 188, iii. 29 n. ; neces- 
sary, ii. 466 n. ; all persuasion 
founded on a knowledge of, 234 ; 
generating cause of error, 249 ; 
dialectic the standard for classifying 
sciences as more or less true, 602 ; 
classification of true and false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614; it« 
valuable principles, 615; is false- 
hood possible? 410; is theoreti- 
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cally possible, and its production 
may be object of such a profession 
as sophists, 427 ; lie for useful end, 
justifiable, 122 n., iii. 29 n.; Ari- 
stotle on, ii. 606 ; see Mythe, 

TuBGOT, on etymology, iL 520 «.; 
Existence, 344 n. ; hopelessness of 
defining common and vague terms, 
i. 517 w. 

Tyisdall, Peof., i. 244 n. 

Ttpe gives natural groups, definition 
classes, i. 379, 524 n. 

U. 

Uebebweo, on Platonic canon, at- 
tempts reconcilement of Schleier- 
macher and Hermann, i. 182 ; the 
Dialogues, 272 n. ; Theoetetus^u. 377 
n, ; J^histeSy 397 n., 467, 588 n. ; 
Pditikus, 397 w.; PhUebus, 588 
n.; Timoeus, tb., iii. 284 w.; Me- 
nexenua, 12 n, ; Ideas, 267 n. 

Univebsals, debates about meaning, 
ii. 284-5 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284; definition of, the 
object of the Sokratic dialectic, i. 
326 ; Sokrates sought the commoTi 
characteristic, Plato found it in his 
Idea, 327 ; process of forming, 358 ; 
truth resides in, ii. 187-8, iii. 29 n, ; 
amidst particulars, ii. 471 ; different 
dialogues compared, ib,; how is 
generic unity distributed among 
species and individuals, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 560; explanation insuf- 
ficient, 561 ; see Ideas, One, 

Upton, sophism Kvpuvavy iii. 496 n. 

Useful, the Good, i. 361 ; the Just 
or Good — general but not constant 
explanation in Plato, 369 ; the law- 
ful is the, 367 ; not identical with 
the beautiful, 375, 382 w. 

Utilttabianism, its standard, ii. 83 
n.; doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n. ; theory in Protagoras, 82 ; Pe- 
pMic, iii. 29 n,, 38, 40-41, 131. 
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V. 



Vaohebot, i. 247 n. 

Vacuum, theory of Demokritus, i. 70 ; 
Pythagorean different from Plato's 
doctrine, iii. 253 n, 

Vabbo, etymologies, ii. 528 n, 

Yaughan, Db., ilL 410 n, 

Vbbon, M., Relativity, ii, 354 n. 

YiBGiL, general doctrine of metem- 
psychosis in, ii. 202 n, 

YiBTUE, identified with knowledge 
by Sokrates, i. 400 n., ii. 8, 9, 94 ; 
of w?iat, unsolved, 14 ; Sokrates and 
Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 
tellectual conditions, i. 400-1, 415 ; 
its one sufficient condition, perfect 
state of the intelligence, 480 ; is 
it teachable? ii. 1, 8, 9, 37, 46, 648 
n. ; Xenophon on, iii. 587 ; plurality 
of virtues, ii. 3 ; the highest, teach- 
able, but all existing virtue is from 
inspiration, 11; problem unsolved, 
t^.; taught by citizens, 40, 42; 
quantity acquired depends on in- 
dividual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44; is it 
indivisible, or of parts, homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous, 48 ; no man 
does evil voluntarily, 64, iii. 278, 
395-7 ; a right comparison of plea- 
sure and pain, ii. 65, 78 ; temper- 
ance the condition of, 133 ; natural 
dissidence of the gentle and the 
energetic, 487 ; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488; So- 
krates' power in awakening ajrdour 
for, iii. 15 ; but he does not ex- 
plain what it is, tb. ; unsatisfactory 
answers of Sokrates and his friends, 
16 ; quadruple distribution in city, 
60; Platonic conception is self- 
regarding, 131 ; motives to it arise 
from internal happiness of the just, 
132 ; view substantially maintained 
since, i6. ; four cardinal virtues 
assumed as constituting all virtue 
where each resides, 161 ; as an ex- 
haustive classification, 162, 448; 
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VISION, 

difference in other dialogues^ 164 ; 
the four, source of all other goods, 
458; the only common property 
of, 466 ; and of vice, 457 ; of the 
citizens, the end of the state, 448 ; 
Xenophon on motive to practice of, 
127 n,, 162 n, ; Sokrates on its 
fruits, i. 286; all-sufficiency of, 
germ in BeptAlic of Stoical doc- 
trine, iii. 129 ; see Courage, Holiness, 
Justice, Temperance, Wisdom, 

Vision, doctrine of Empedokles, i. 47 ; 
caused by images from objects, Be- 
mokritus, 81 ; Plato's conception of 
the act of, ii. 339 n^ 370 ; Plato's 
theory, iii. 265 ; Aristotle on, ib. n. ; 
ancient theories of, ib,; principal 
advantages of, 266. 

VoLTAiBB, iii. 261, 523 n. 



w. 

Wab, from city's increased wants, iii. 
48 ; class of soldiers, characteristics, 
49; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 72; against Greek enemies 
to be carried on mildly, 73 ; Spartan 
institutions adapted to^ 312 ; mili- 
tary commanders and council, 362 ; 
military training of youths, 379; 
Sokrates on qualities for, 487 n. 

Water, the Chaos of Hesiod, i. 4 «. ; 
principle of Thales, 4; originally 
covered the earth, according to 
Xenophanes, &c., 19 ; Empedokles, 
39 ; discovery of the composition 
of, 493 n. 

Watt, discovery of composition of 
water, i. 493 n. 

Wealth, Plato's view of, iii. 227 n, 
Wedgwood, H., ii. 543 n. 
Weisse, on Timoeus, iii. 284 n, 
Wbstebmann, on Meneocenusy iii. 8 n, 
Whately, Abp., on Fallacies, i. 550. 
Whbwell, Db., i. 379, 524 n. 
Wholes, abstract and concrete, i. 384, 



XENOPHANES. 

385; generic and analogical, 379, 
524 n, ; ii. 584. 

Wilson, Db. Geo., i. 493 n. 
WiNCKBLMANN, iii. 486 n. 

Wisdom, no positive knowledge of, i. 
285, 288 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; what 
it is, 451, 454 ; see Knowledge. 

Wise, term applied when men know 
when and how far to use their 
accomplishments, i. 345. 

Wise Man,. the Ideal, see Expert. 

Women, position of Greek, ii. 207 ; 
genesis from degenerate man, iii. 
281 ; inferiority to men, 262, 281 ; 
best, equal by nature to second- 
best men, 68, 199-202 ; not superior 
in weaving and cookery, 200 n. ; 
temporary marriages, 69, 203-6; 
object, 226; Plato's and modern 
sentiments, 220, 222 n. ; influence 
of Aphrodite very small in Platonic 
state, 225 ; both sexes to go together 
to battle, 72; same duties and 
training lor women as men, 67, 72 ; 
same duties and training as men, 
104 ; on principle that every citizen 
belongs to the city, 215; maintained 
in Leges, and harmonises with 
ancient legends, 224 ; contrast with 
Aristotle, 223. 

Wobdswobth, ii. 20 n. 

Wbiting, see Books. 

Wyttenbach, on meaning of Atheist, 
iii. 412 n. ; Plato's immortality of 
the soul, ii. 200 n. 



X. 

Xanthippe, ii. 229. 

Xanthus, i. 19. 

Xenokrates, iii. 284. 

Xenophanes, life, i. 16; doctrines, 
17 ; unsatisfactory, 18 ; held Non- 
Ens inadmissible, 17 ; the relative 
and absolute, 19 ; infers original 
aqueous state of earth from prints 
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of shells and fishes, ib. ; cen- 
sured by Herakleitus, 27 ; seep- 
ticism, 18 ; popular mythology 
censured, 17 ; religious element in, 
f&., 18; the Universe God, iii. 
474 n. 

Xekofhok, date of, iii. 563 ; Sokratic 
element an accessory in, ih, ; essen- 
tially a man of action, 562 ; per- 
sonal history, 563-8, 571, 577; 
alleged enmity between Plato and, 
ii. 228 n., iii. 174 w., 342 n. ; anti- 
pathy to Aristippus, 537 w. ; en- 
larges the influence claimed by 
Sokrates, i. 290; Sokrates of Plato 
and, iii. 534, 555 ; Sokrates on 
the Holy, different from Platonic 
Sokrates, i. 328 ; and Plato com- 
pared, on Sokrates' reply to MelStus, 
329, ii. 196 n. ; Sokrates' character 
one-sided, iii. 23; discussion of 
law, i. 418; the ideal the only 
real, 422 n, ; Sokrates on friendship, 
518 ; natural causes of friendship, 
ii. 115 w. ; view of Eros, 231 ; 
TTMbepatrria, 226 n. ; Sokrates' 
identification of Good with pleasure, 
78 ; Sokrates' doctrine of good, 585 ; 
motive to practice of virtue, iii. 
127 w., 128, 162 n. ; immortality 
of soul, ii. 196 n. ; on filial in- 
gratitude, iii. 430 n. ; Sokrates on 
qualities for war, 487 n. ; Sokrates' 
view of rhetoric, ii. 146 n. ; relation 
of mind to kosmos, 687 ; the gods' 
jealousy, iii. 193 w. ; change in old 
age, Plato compared, 601 ; con- 
trasted with Plato in Timastis, 247 ; 
works, 569 ; analogy with Alki- 
hiades I. and II., i. 351 ; Sokrates' 
order of problems not observed, iii. 
586 ; Symposion of, 507 ; date, ii. 
232 n. ; compared with Plato's, 228 ; 
Memorabilia, compared with Alki- 
hiades II, ,\. 360; debate of Sokrates 
and Hippias, 365, 368, 380, 398 ; 
(Ekonomiktts, ideal of an active 
citizen, iii. 570 ; Bieron, contents, 
672-6 ; Sokrates not introduced in 
Hieron and Cyropoedia, 672 ; 
JSieron compared with Ocrgixis, 
677; why Syracusan despot taken 
for subject, 577-8 ; interior life of 
despot, 574, 577 ; Sokratic ideal of 



ZALEUKUS. 

government differently worked out 
by Plato and, ii. 489 ; id4al, citizens 
willing to be ruled, iii. 312 »., 571, 
574, 580; love of subjects obtainable 
by good government, 576; Cyro- 
pcedia, a romance, blending Persian 
and Spartan customs, 578; com- 
pared with Leges, 348; contents, 
679-92 ; his experience of younger 
Cyrus, 679; education of Cyrus 
the Great, ib. ; scientific ruler best, 
580; Cyropcedia does not solve 
the problem, 581 ; Cyrus, of heroic 
genius, ib. ; biography, 589 ; gene- 
rous and amiable qualities, 590; 
ischeme of government, a wisely 
arranged Oriental despotism, 691 ; 
position of the Demos, 212 ; ideal 
state wants unity, 214 n. ; training 
of citizens, 582 ; Plato's training of 
guardians compared, 168-174 ; id^al 
of character is Spartan, Plato's is 
Athenian, 175, 178, 210, 305, 309 
n,, 434 ; Persian training, 307 n. ; 
details of education, 683 ; its good 
effects, 584 ; tuition in justice, 585 ; 
definition of justice unsatisfactory, 
588 ; Sokrates on justice, 29 n. ; 
music omitted in education, 335, 
685 ; theoretical and practical geo- 
metry, ii. 616 ; relation of sexes, iii. 
222 n. ; division of labour, 166 n, ; 
inexperienced in finance and com- 
merce, 592; admires active com- 
merce and variety of pursuits, 593 ; 
formation of treasuiy funds, 595 ; 
encouragement of Metics, ib. ; dis- 
tribution among citizens, three oboli 
each, daily, 596; ite purpose and 
principle, 597, 598 «. ; visionary 
anticipations, 598 ; financial scheme, 
Boeckb on, ib. n. ; exhortation to 
peace, 600. 



Xerxes, iii. 33. 



Y. 



Yxem, on Eleitophon, iii. 19 w. ; Hip- 
parchus, i, 429 ; Erastce, 452. 



Z. 

Zaleukus, laws of, iii. 353 n. 
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Zelleb, on Plato, ii. 459 n. ; Parme- 
ntdes, 293 n. ; Leges, i. 209 n., 
iii. 303 w., 355 n., 419 w., 461-3 ; 
Ideas, 475 n. ; Eukleides, 482 n. ; 
Megarica, 486 n. ; Sophists, i. 
260 w. 

Zeno of Elea, i. 96 ; contrasted with 
earlier philosophers, 109; modern 
critics on, 104 ; defended Parmeni- 
dean doctrine, 97, 102, ii. 265 ; the 
relative alone knowable, i. 102 ; two 
worlds, impugned by Sokrates, ii. 
266 ; arguments in regard to space, 
i. 99 ; motion, 100 ; not denied as 
a phenomenal and relative fact, 
106 ; Sorites, iii. 490 n. ; reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum, !. 97, iii. 



ZEUS. 

476 n. ; not contradictions of data 
generalised from experience, i. 103 ; 
no systematic theory of scepticism, 
ii. 301 ; dialectic, 316 ; purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; carried out by 
Sokrates, 242; compared with 
Platonic Farmenides, 104. 

Zeno the Stoic, iii. 516 ; attracted to 
Athens by perusal of Apology, i. 
289; eclectic, iii. 529 ; communism 
of wives, 544 «. 

Zenodotus, Alexandrine librarian, i. 
143 n. 

Zeub conferred social art on men, ii. 
39. 



THE END. 
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